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Dedicated to the peerless Texas women 
who have consecrated and dedicated their 
minds, hearts and hands to the things 
worth while. 
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Forward out of error ^ 
Leave behind the night; 

Forward through the darkness^ 
Forward into light.'' 
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AN APPRECIATION. 



In appreciation of those who have so efficiently assisted me in 
the preparation of this work, it gives me pleasure to mention 
Messrs. C. Klaerner and J. M. Dunn, who, associated with me, 
were iintiring in their efl'orts to make this publication a work of 
merit. In this connection, I wish also to express my apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services of "The Elliotts/^ who furnished some 
of the best prints of this work. As "makers of pictures,^^ they 
have meritoriously won State and National reputation. To those 
who have contributed biographical sketches, and to all who have 
in other ways given their co-operation, I hereby express my thanks 

and gratitude. 

Editor. 



/ 
/ 



GREETINGS. 



If in the fight my arm was strong, 
And forced my foes to yield — 
If conquering and unhurt I came 
Back from the battlefield — 
It is because her prayers have been 
My safeguard and my shield. 

— ^A. A. PROCTOR. 

For ages the history and literature of the world have been 
made resplendent with the deeds of woman. Temples and shrines 
have been dedicated to her, and to these the pilgrims of every 
clime and nation have journeyed to pay their homage. For her, 
knighthood blossomed into the flower of chivalry; for her, knights 
in mailed armor drew their swords, and for her, nations have 
fought against nations. For ages she has been the theme of the 
poet and the inspiration of the artist. In the world's great pic- 
ture-galleries we see her represented. There is Queen Esther 
pleading for her people; Euth gleaning in the fields of Boaz; 
Deborah delivering Israel from the hands of Jabin; Joan of Arc 
leading her army to victory ; Volumnia and Virgilia pleading with 
Coriolanus to save Eome ; Beatrice among the stars ; Portia bring- 
ing Shylock to justice. Then, there is Cornelia, the devoted 
mother of the Gracchi ; there is Madame Roland, the heroine and 
martyr of France; there is Josephine — the morning star of N'a- 
poleon^s destiny. Upon the brows of these heroines of past ages 
the laurel and myrtle have woven their crowns; at their feet the 
amarant blooms in all its fragrance and glory. In the past 
these women were potential and pre-eminent, but, after finishing 
their work, they passed from the stage of action into the hearts 
of those who honor and revere them. 

Though the pages that are to follow we are to become better 
acquainted with the women of another age and another land — 
the women of Texas — the State which at one time was an empire. 
To be a "Texas woman/' and true to all that Texas expects of 
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6 Greetings. 

her. is indeed an enviable title. The true Texas woman is an 
architect and builder. She is a dynamic force in the home, the 
State, and in all that makes for the upbuilding of Texas man- 
hood and womanhood. Had Kipling known her, he would have 
named her as an exception when he penned his foolish lines: 
"The female of the species is more deadly than the male." 

The <?reatest Avomen in Texas todav are not the Maria An- 
tionettes within the circle of the idle rich, whom fortune has 
placed bej^ond the pale of toil, and "who reap where they have 
not sown, and gather where they have not strawed;" they are not 
the women who hav(? s.cored the greatest number of prizes at 
euchre, or as adepts at the bridge table; they are not the women 
who are authorities on the modern dance. The greatest women 
of Texas today are , the women, who, in the. service of God, of 
country, and of humanity, believe that they best serve themselves 
by serving these and forgetting themselves; they are the women 
who realize that, the more they have of the various talents, the. 
more is expected of them, and the more they should give. 

T\^en Mexican invasion threatened the frontier and heart of 
Texas, her noble women, paraphrasing the words of the wife of 
D^Aguesseau, said, "Go, forget that you have wives and children 
to lose, and remember only that you have a country to save.'^ 
These women were the wives, mothers and daughters of the 
sturdy pioneers whose axes had blazed a path from the highways 
of civilization to the ramparts of despotism and — to the shrine 
of holy martyrdom. The Texas woman of that period was 
dauntless and courageous, and in every test and trial she was 
faithful to her trust. She was at the Alamo and saw the 
babe of her breast baptized with the blood of martyrs, and, as 
the awful finale, saw the smoke as it curled heavenward from 
the funeral pyre upon which loved ones, were placed like faggots. 
At Goliad her cup Avas filled with the waters of Marah, and in 
agony she drained it to its bitter dregs. When the Lone Star, 
in all of its glory and splendor, rose from San Jacinto's field of 
carnage and conquest, its sheen of light enveloped the mothers 
of a new republic — the women who had suffered the pangs and 
privations of patriotic people stniggling to throw off the yoke of 
bondage. To the mothers of Texas that Lone Star was as the 
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Tiiorning star, for it meant that the night of her life had passed — 
that the dawn of her morning had come. 

When the flames of civil strife swept over the Southland, she 
was constantly at her post of duty, surrounded by the horrors 
and tragedies day after day, and through the long vigils of count- 
less nights. She was never idle, for her hands found much to do. 
She spun the thread and w^ove the cloth that she made into uni- 
forms for her boys in gray, who were fighting beneath the stars 
and bars for the honor and glory of the Southland. With gentle 
and loving hands she nursed the sick and wounded back to health 
and strength. The functions performed by her were as neces- 
sary as though she shouldered a musket, drew a sword, placed a 
bayonet, or led a charge. 

Social caste has no place in Texas. It is contrary to the spirit 
of Texanism, and is not democratic. The only true basis of social 
distinction are the composite elements of heart and mind, and when 
there is a fullness of pure heart and the richness of intellect, 
there is to be found the source of the Greater Democracy. 

The Texas woman of today is doing great things. She pos- 
sesses a natural tact and diplomacy that win. She possesses the 
noble passions of a pure heart; the fullness of soul, and the fer- 
tility of brain. In the fabric of society, industry, and govern- 
ment, is seen the rich productions of her mind, heart and hand. 
She has a vital interest in the a.ft'airs of her countrv. She is in- 
terested in something more than the home and the school. She 
has an interest in clean streets, better factory conditions, child 
and animal protection, playgi'ounds, higher moral standards, pub- 
lic health, social justice, and decent government. Enthroned 
upon the crest of a tidal wave, she is coming into her own — her 
dav is come. 

Sinclair Moreland. 




MRS. lIEBEnCA J. FISHER. 

•■Tb? Mnlher of Texas" 
HY JtnS. FRKI* SCOTT. 

Not a woman in Texas can look back upon bo romantic, so 
thi'illiiig and woncJerfiil a liifltorv as Mrs. Rebecca J. Fisher, 
whose long life hag been an inspiration to others in its devotion 
to duty, country and God. 

Bom in Philadelphia, of parents with noble blood in their 
veins and heirs to inireense fortunes in England, she came to 
Texas when a little girl, hev parents leaving the comforts and 
refinements of their home for the adventnrons fortunes of a new 
and untried land. 

Her father fought for (he Republic of Texas end shared the 
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hardships of the pioneers. A little home he huilt, but was un- 
able to defend against that worse than Mexican foe, the Indian. 
One day, as the sun was setting, the war whoop of the Comanche 
was heard, and a little after, Rebecca and her brother were torn 
from the arms of their mother, whose cruel death thev had wit- 
nessed, with that of their father, to be made captives by the 
Indians. i 

The second adventure of little Rebecca and her brothef was 
when the Indians, pursued, struck their captives and left them 
in the forest for dead. Regaining consciousness, Rel)ecca cari'ied 
her brother, who was wounded more severely than herself, to the 
edge of the forest, praying for guidance as she went, and the 
Father of the fatherless heard her prayer and directed her feet 
to the path of the Texas rangers, whoso pursuit caused the flight 
of the Indians. These noble men rescued and revived the little 
ones, taking them to friendly shelter. 

Rebecca went to school at Rutersville, the largest and most / 
important college for girls in Texas at that time. There she 
grew to fair young womanhood and on the eve of graduation was 
sought in marriage by a German nobleman, who, with his suite, 
was making a visit in Texas, and attending the closing exer- 
cises of the school, fell in love at first sight with the beautiful 
Texan. 

She refused his suit, presented through the president of the 
college, at whose home she lived, and later married Rev. Orceueth 
Fisher, a prominent Methodist minister, much older than herself. 

With her husband, Mrs. Fisher's life was full of adventure, 
for he was a missionarv and can*ied his beautiful wife into far 
fields. A long voyage was made to California, where for several 
years he ministered to a growing congregation. Mrs. Fisher, 
with her golden curls and big brown eyes, her beautiful figure 
and charming ways won a place at once in the affections of all 
who knew her. 

Hearing the call again to the wild. Rev. and Mrs. Fisher and 
their children went overland through the most danger-beset coun- 
try to the northern part of Washington territory, where Dr. 
Fisher began a great camp meeting. It was just before the war 
period, and feeling was high. Dr. Fisher was a Methodist min- 
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ister, South, while the West was for the North. Not understaDd- 
ing that religion has no North or South, on a beautiful Sunday 
morning rumors came that a mob of rough men were going to 
hang the minister. Dr. Fisher was brave, and would not defer his 
meeting. A vast crowd came, thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren, and the mob of rough men, led by the roughest of them 
all. Both factions were armed, excitement reigned. When the 
riot seemed imminent and men and women were waiting, breath- 
less, for the first move of the desperadoes, Mrs. Fisher sprang 
over the benches and faced the leader, holding him by the arm. 
In calm tones of conscious power she ordered him to listen to her. 

For a moment he looked into her resolute face, then became 
bilent and listened to her exhortations. He and the mob Avere 
subdued by her heroism, for by her Avords and actions and at 
the risk of her life, she averted what might have been a bloody 
battle. 

Mrs. Fisher has for manv years been one of Texas' most hon- 
ored women. Slie has been called the mother of Texas, and has 
played as important a part in peace as in war. There is never 
a distinguished gathering that is complete without Mrs. Fisher's 
presence; there is no patriotic ceremony that is not graced by 
Mrs. Fisher's oratory. Mrs. Fisher is a finished speaker and has 
made some of the most noteworthy addresses that have been 
heard in the halls of legislature, in the halls of learning or at 
the unveiling of the marble monuments erected to the State's 
noble past by a grateful present. 

Although now 85 years old, her magnificent presence was the 
occasion of an oval ion when she addressed the legislature at the 
opening session last year, and her portrait is the only woman's 
picture honored by a place on the walls of the Senate Chamber, 
where she, as the "Mother of Texas," and her husband as Chap- 
lain of the last Senate of the Eepublic of Texas had much to 
do with fashioning the high ideals of that body. 

She was the only woman orator at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to General Sam Houston at Huntsville several years ago. 
So eloquent were her words that they created the most wonderful 
impression and she was accorded the highest honors at an occa- 
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sion that was marked by a notable gathering, among whom was 
Willian J. Bryan, of national fame. 

Mrs. Fisher has lived in Austin more than forty years. She 
has been president of the Daughters of the Eepublic of Texas 
for many years, and is as vitally interested in the affairs of that 
splendid organization that has done so much for the preserva- 
tion of the Alamo and other sainted spots in the Republic's his- 
tory, as she is in the affairs of thira great State which she loves 
so devotedly, the Lone Star State, one and indivisible. 



We best redeem the past hy forgetting 
if. — Elbert Hubbard. 



^'The icork hahit is the sieve that sep- 
arates the dreamer from the doer." 



We rise hy raising others — and he 
tvho stoops above the fallen, stands erect. 
— Ingersoll. 




MRS. JAMES E. FBRGUSOX. 

'■The First Lady of the Land" 
.HY KATIE DAFPAN. 

Freedom from all affectation and a compelling sincerity should 
be the impressive attribute of a woman's character, and to be 
just exactly what we seem to he is a characteristic of true nobil- 
ity. Charaeters possessing these attributes give hallast and sup- 
port to all with whom tliey are associated, and their genuine, 
direct indiviJuaHty allows their friends, always, to know just 
where to find them. Such characters attract unto themselves 
many true and valuable friends who place a high value upon real 
worthiness unweakened hy imitation or affectation. 

Mrs. Jas. E. Ferguson is one of those rare women who, at 
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once, gives out the impression of her genuineness, without the 
slightest desire to create a thought other than the plain, exact 
and entire truth, for she ignores sham and falsehood, and lives 
upon a plane of pure thought and high ideals. 

Miriam Amanda Wallace Ferguson, wife of Governor Jas. E. 
Ferguson, and daughter of Joseph L. and Eliza Garrison Wal- 
lace, is loyal to the splendid early training of a noble pioneer 
mother and father. At an early day her parents came to Texas 
and cast tlieir fortunes in the fertile, picturesque section of our 
State now known as Bell county, and as this section became one 
of the most prosperous portions of the State, rich in agricul- 
tural development and resources, they accumulated a large for- 
tune. Mrs. Ferguson, who is a native of Bell county, is a loyal, 
devoted daughter of Texas, faithful to all early traditions and 
history, and ever hopeful of the greater future growth and ex- 
cellence of all Texas enterprises and institutions. 

Miriam Wallace received training from private teachers in her 
own home until she entered Baylor College at Belton, the oldest 
woman's college in the State. Here she made a specialty of art 
and music, devoting much time in her school girl days to paint- 
ing some very attractive pictures, which indicate a far more than 
ordinary taste and temperament in artistic study. 

Miriam Wallace, probably, did not realize as she grew up amid 
the beloved and familiar surroundings of her ancestral home,^ 
just what was in store for her when the bloom of her life should 
develop into perfectness and maturity, but, had she known it 
and realized it all, she could not have made better preparation. 
For, with a deep cultivation of heart, and a true sense of Chris- 
tian womanhood and its manifold responsibilities, she lived out 
the years of a happy girlhood, terminating this gentle period in 
her marriage to the one man of her choice. On January 31, 
1899, she was married in Belton to James E. Ferguson, also a 
native of Bell county, and, at the time, one of the active, ener- 
getic young lawyers of Belton. After five happy years in their 
pretty cottage home in Belton, Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson removed 
to Temple, one of the busy, substantial commercial localities in 
Central Texas. Here Mr. Ferguson became a strong factor in 
business and professional life, acquiring extended banking and 
landed interests in this and other poitions of the State. In the 
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attractive Ferguson home in Temple whole-hearted, delightful 
hospitality was dispensed, and Mrs. Ferguson, — though already 
endeared to the good people of Ten^ple, many of whom had 
known her since her childhood, — hecame the patroness of all good 
work and unselfish effort to advance the cause of the right. 

"To the cause that needs assistance 
And the wrong that needs resistance/' 

she is ever ready with her influence, her good judgment and her 
means to do her full part, which is always done liberally and 
unselfish 1 v. Her church is her first considei'ation, and her life 
as a church-member is free from all irregularities and inconsist- 
encies, for she dutifully regards all that her church stands for 
and maintains. Her gifts to the Methodist Church in Temple 
have been handsome and numerous, and she is the never- failing 
friend to all Christian giving, Avorthily placed. 

Mrs. Ferguson has been the good angel to many bright, am- 
bitious girls who craved the opportunities of education, but who 
were without the means of going forward. There are girls in 
Texas enjoying good positions in schools and colleges, and others 
presiding over their own happy homes, who owe their happiness 
and success to her unselfishness and her willingnes to serve God 
in the sweetest, truest way, which is, and ever will be, by help- 
ing those less fortunate than ourselves. There are many who 
will "arise to call her blessed." 

Two interesting daughters, Ouida Wallace, age fifteen, and 
Euby Dorracc, age twelve, brighten the Ferguson home, and they 
bol^h receive the tenderest, most watchful care of their devoted 
parents, at the same time the rational, practical training which 
is essential to noble, unsullied womanhood. Ouida, an exception- 
ally bright girl, who makes friends readily, is a good student, 
giving especial attention to literature and music, while little 
Dorrace is a beloved favorite among her little friends and a con- 
stant reader of the good books which are carefully selected for 
her bv her mother. 

When her husband was inaugurated Governor of Texas, Jan- 
uary 19, 1915, at which time a demonstration was made wnich 
eclipsed anything of its kind that the city of Austin or the State 
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of Texas had ever before Avitiie?se(1, Mrs. Ferguson's attitude was 
one of quiet dignity and repose, at the same time one of deep- 
seated interest in her husband's unprecedented success. 

Upon the OL^casion of the inaugural l)all, given in honor of 
Governor Ferguson, wliicli was attended bv ten thousand people, 
Mrs. Ferguson met, personally, many of them, extending gracious 
words to each and all, for slie possesses the happy faculty of 
making each individual that she meets feel that she shares a 
personal interest in them and their welfare. 

Governor and Mrs. Ferguson first opened the doors of the 
Mansion socially on March 2, 1915. commemorating the birthday 
of General Sam Houston and Ihe signing of the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence at AVashington-on-the-Brazos, in honor of 
the members of both houses of the Thirty-fourth Legislature. 
The assembled guests inclnded the legislative members and their 
wives, the judiciary and the heads of all State departments. 

The traditional Xew Year's reception, observed January 1, 
1916, was well appointed and hospitable, observing in clearest 
detail our old-time early American custom of "wishing the Gov- 
ernor health, wealth and prosperity at the first blush of the year.'' 

Mrs. Ferguson's semi-monthly "At Homes" are the occasion 
for the coming together of some of Austin's choicest women who, 
with their charming hostess, linger over a cup of tea in the 
stately old Mansion, which, each year, grows dearer to Texans as 
the scene of more than half a century of gayety, chivalry and 
Southern beauty. 

Though she meets, unswervingly, all social and official obliga- 
tions placed upon her and dispenses numerous courtesies, Mrs. 
Ferguson is the exponent of a far nobler type of woman than 
the one who is a slave to "societv." Her life is devoted to her 
husband, her home and her two beautiful children, and all things 
else are incidental thereto. "She looketh well to the wavs of her 
household and eateth not the bread of idleness," and the sacred 
quietness of her own sweet home appeals far more to her than 
do the glories or glitter of State or official life. Being unalter- 
ably opposed to woman suffrage, she believes in woman stand- 
ing fairly and squarely upon the bed-rock principles laid down 
bv our own mothers and grandmothers. She believes that a good 
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woman's place is, essentially, in tlie home, and her most intimate 
ambitions and desires should be the fnliillment of the ideal home. 
Mrs. Ferguson avoids all personal publicity, and only through 
her husband does she care to l)e at all identified with affairs out- 
side her home circle. Her husband's splendid life of achieve- 
ment has been constantly sustained by her gentle womanhood and 
many Christian graces. 



^"Wonian is the highest, holiest, most 
precious gift to man. Her mission and 
throne is the family, and if anything is 
irithheld that loould make her more effi- 
cient, useful, or happy in that sphere, 
she is icronged, and has not her rights." 

'^The surest way to win the regard of 
a sensible icoman is to treat her intellect 
with deferential respect — to talk to her 
as a thinking being." 




-MltS. PKRfY V. PKWYnACKKIt. 
nriiT)!': NKir.i, tayi.or. 

Virj^iuiii ami 'J'cxas both have had a part in the making of 
lier, for slic is a native of the Old Dominion State ami has 
lived lier life fmm early girlhood in Texas, This may explain 
that striking comljinatioii of progres'lveneBK ami eonfiervatism in 
lier make-up whipli distinguishes her as one of the sanest and 
r-almest minds in the forefront of the modern woman move- 
ment, and at the Fame time as one of the most emirageous and 
determineil. 

flhe is a notahle orator, yet withal she is not a voluhle woman, 
hut rather given to listening— hotli in public and in private — to 
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weighing her worcls^ and to withholding them till the predeter- 
mined moment for utterance arrives. 

The people of her own Southwest liaA^e set her forward as one 
of their chosen leadeis since her earliest womanhood. Her serv- 
ice to them has heen along educational lines, which, in a new 
countrv, are always among the most pressing and the most vital. 
But ^^educational" in this case has to include more than teach- 
ing, though she is rememhered as a rare teacher, one of the 
pioneers who laid the foundation stones of the present splendid 
system of public schools in Texas, and is the author of a text- 
book on Texas historv which was used in most of the Texas 
schools, private as well as public, for twenty-five years, and which 
has the unique experience among text-books of being actually 
loved by the children who study it. Her work as a promoter of 
the woman^s club movement is also in line with her life-long 
efforts to furtlier the intellectual development of her section. 
Yerv earlv in the historv of that movement she recoonized what 
it meant and wbat it promised to become; and side by side with 
the pioneer work which she was doing for the development of 
the public school system, went her pioneer work of establishing 
and encouraging women^s clubs in Texas, and of giving them a 
trend toward solid and earnest study. When she was chosen 
president of the State Federation in 1901, she saw an oppor- 
tunity of making her two favorite lines of public activity coalesce, 
and her administration promptly devoting itself to the task of 
concentrating the entire force of the federated club women of the 
State in an effort to strengthen the financial resources of the pub- 
lic school system and to bringing the advantages of the State 
Universitv and technical schools more easilv within reach of the 
poor boys and girls of Texas, with the result that when she and 
her co-workers retired from office they had to their credit a 
record of very positive accomplishment in the line of their chosen 
endeavor. 

She seems to have been more fortunate in her domestic life 
than most women destined to a public career. Her husband — 
himself one of the great pioneer educational forces of the Stale — 
saw to it that she had the needed encouragement in keeping true 
to the onward course of her own development during the con- 
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sinning years of lior early married life, Avlien her children and 
her home-niakinor were her first care and threatened to swamp all 
outside interests. The result has been that her marriage, in- 
stead of being a hindrance to her training for public work, has 
rather helped it along. 

By her husband's death in 1809, she was brought face to fare 
with the duty of learning the wavs of the business world in 
order to administer her own and her children's financial inter- 
ests intelligently, and the experience, heavy and distracting 
though it must have been, ended by developing in her that prac- 
tical business sense which has made her services as a member of 
the Board of the General Federation of such special value. 

Her home in Austin is a distinguished social and intellectual 
center from wdiich radiates a cordial and generous hospitality, 
marked at once by elegance and simplicity. Here she lives the 
life of the busiest woman in America. Her own hand is on the 
domestic machinery, making it revolve with smoothness and com- 
fort to everybody concerned. Her children are devotedly moth- 
ered. From here she manages her own financial affairs ; is in 
close touch with her church activities and her social duties: is a 
guiding spirit in her home club; a potent influence in tlie State 
Xational Federation; a patroness of every movement for the ad- 
vancement of education and the extension of culture among the 
people; responds to continual demands for public lectures, and 
still finds time somehow for widely extended travel and broad 
study. To kee]) such varied activities going, and to do it with 
the serene air of being always in command of the sitnation, is 
])roof of a transcendent executive ability, and, in fact, executive 
ability of this quality is what Mrs. Pennybacker's admirers claim 
as one of her distinguishing characteristics. 

Her career exemplifies the best in the new woman's movement, 
and is a reassuring answer to those who still ask whither it is 
tending. Here is one of its most brilliant leaders helping to 
carry it fonvard by the force of those womanly qualities dear- 
est to the world. Her successes and distinctions are as much 
the logical outcome of the faithful and intelligent discharge of 
the duty nearest at hand, day by day, and hour by hour, as they 
are of her brilliant gifts and widely extended knowledge. There 
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is a big mother-heart in her little body which has been the 
prompting force beliind her efforts to make life better, sweeter 
and more beautiful for all the world about her, and has im- 
presf^ed upon all that she has done a character splendidly 
maternal. 

This is what draws along that tremendous following which 
she has in her own State, making women of all degrees of con- 
servatism as well as of progressiveness, equally trust in her as a 
leader, and winning from men a resjiectful hearing of any cause 
she helps to put forward. They recognize in her one of those 
forces of natural social development at once inevitable and benefi- 
cent — whicli seems at this time specially provided to carry us 
safely into a new and strangely different aspect, and which gives 
us, in the disturbing face of change, a sense of security and 
comfort. 

The splendid personal qualities indicated liave been important 
elements in her administration of the higli office conferred upon 
her bv the General Federation of Women's Clubs when she was 
made the chief executive at the biennial in San Fransico. It is 
truly wonderful to the average woman to contemplate all that 
Mrs. Pennybacker has accomplished. She has visited thirty-six 
States in connection with lier duties as president and has made 
one hundred and twenty addresses at Federation meetings and 
otlier important gatherings. Her letters written total twenty-five 
thousand. Always Mrs. Pennybacker has urged in letters and in 
addresses greater interest and co-operation with the General Fed- 
eration, and as the result of her efforts 660 new clubs have 
joined the Federation under her regime. 

Probably no General Federation president has received more 
pleasant letters of commendation concerning the work she has 
done. The newspapers have been particularly generous with 
their space and their words of praise, and a number of the lead- 
ing magazines have recognized the importance of the work being 
done and the prominence of the leading personality in its ac- 
complishment. Mrs. Pennybacker has won for herself a warm 
place in the hearts of newspaper reporters, because she is always 
so approachable, so glad to help, although ever modest when it 
comes to telling of her own achievements, and particularly ap- 
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preciative when one has done his best with tlie facts available. 
She is punctuality and promptness personified, one might sfiv, 
wlien it comes to keeping an engagement. Perhaps this is one 
of the secrets of her wonderful record of aocomplishments. She 
never dallies, nor procrastinates. What she does, she does at the 
proper time, and then dismisses it and takes up the next thing. 
Pier enthusiasm and personal magnetism have won her friends 
in every part of the country where she has spoken, and it is safe 
to sav that no woman nor man has listened to her voice and 
heard lier words of sincere appeal for progress along highest lines 
without acquiring a permanent inspiration for things worth while. 



**The most fascinating women are those 
that can most enrich the everyday mo- 
ments of existence." 



a 



Mothers arc the only goddesses in 
u:hom the whole world believes." 



*' Courtesy in the eye which overlooks 
your friend's broken gateway, but sees 
the rose which blossoms in his garden.^' 




MRS. FRKD FLEMING. 

Mrs. Fued Fleming, of Dallas, lias for inany rears been one 
of the foremost women in Texas chib affflirs, anri is now prssi- 
detit of the Texa.s State Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Hei- maiden name was Mi.ss Dora Hartzell. She was born in 
the old town of Dresden in Navarro county, Texas. She i.-i the 
daughter of Daniel R. and Alartlui (Carroil) Hartzell. After 
finishing her local whication in what was then known as the 
Dresden High School, Mrs. Fleming went to tlie Syiiodical Col- 
lege at Fulton Missouri, a well known Presbyterian institution, 
from which she graduated. .\s a young girl she was noted for 
her stuilions propcnsitiof. and has alwiiys been athirst for infer- 
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luatioij whidi ffljc liii?^ ni'<\\ur(-<\ from jreiierou?? ix^culing. and from 
i^xiermva travel, ol>^e nation and experience. 

At various tinicf^. -he trK*k >pe<-ia] <'Our?c-> of itudy. and for 
Wfveral years followi'd up tlie Cljantaiifjiia eoiir«*«. Mr?. Flem- 
ini?, aK pn'Kid<'nt of tlie Te.\a> FVderation of WrmienV C'h.V>s, 
brin^rs to tlu* ofTif^' the iriftj^ rerjui^iite for ?iKr-ej=>. A plea^in<r 
fK'rsonality. wid?' experienee and iinii'^iial loyalty to the Federa- 
tion f^inee its or;raijization. beintr one of the few pre>ident? who 
an.-i/ited in the or^^anization in IHiH. 

Mrn. Fle/nintr ha« si'jved in many iiiiportant position>, iK^ins: 
<*Kpeeially aetive in the jnihlie library movement. 

In K>01 «he was electerj ehairman of the Art Committee, and 
it wa« during her term of tiii« chairmanship that the Federa- 
tion instituted |K'r«onally conducted travelino: art iralleries. 
Credit must Ik' ^iNen her a^i the pioneer in this work in Texas. 
In fact, Khc was the first Art diairman to intro<luce personally 
conducted art ^nlleries in the United States. 

For four years Mrs. Fleming served as chairman of Program 
Committee; was president of Third District; served as State 
vicc-prcsident-at-lari^e : was an apjyointed member of Executive 
Hoard, and chairman of Education. 

It was in the hitter capacity that her etforts were most labori- 
ous and far-reaching. She realized the great need of tlie scholar- 
ship and loan work, in educating deserving girls and making 
them HeIf-sup]>orting. Her Kural School recommendation that the 
"Texas Fcih-raiion of Women's Clubs strive to promote the edu- 
(fational interest and improve the rural school conditions to the 
extent that the bovs and girls in the country mav have advan- 
tages equal to those enjoyed by the children in the towns and 
cities'' was adopted, and with this united effort marked im- 
provement in "Texas "Rural Schools" is the result. If IMrs. 
Fleming has a "hobby'' in club work, it is rural homes and rural 
schools. 

She was ])rominently identified with the first movement for 
Mothers' Clubs, and is a director in the Texas Fine Arts Asso- 
ciation. During tlie last ten years, Mrs. Fleming has been 
prominent in clul) work of Dallas. She has served as president 
of the Free Kindergarten Association, as director in the Dallas 
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Art Af?socia.tion, is one of the charter members of the Dallas 
Women's Fonim, of which slie was the first vice-president, and 
is a charter member of the Dallas Matheon Club, 

As a D. A. R., she is descended from the famous Charles Car- 
roll of ^'Carrollton/' and, as we always save the best for the last, 
she is an ideal home-maker, wife and mother. 

Mrs. Fleming is not only a club woman, but also a woman of 
business abilitv. She has sriven time and effort to the ranchins: 
interests, and has made a success of it. 



"The hucl'Vmg on of the knighVs armor 
by his ladi/s hand n:as not a mere caprice 
of romantic fashion. It is the type of an 
eternal truth that the souVs armor is 
never well set to the heart unless a ivom- 
an's hand has braced it, and it is only 
ti'hen she braces it loosely that the honor 
of manhood fails J* 



"Pretty women without relic/ion are 
like flowers without perfumed 




MUS. .TOHX S. TI'ItNKIt. 

MiiS. Joiix S, TuiiNEn. n6c MattiG Hcbccoa Hightower, ih a 
(laughter of the Lone Star Statp. Her parents, Isaac 0, and 
Rebecca Dudley Hightowev, came to Texas from Alabama in the 
early SO'w, and settlc<l in CaeiJ poiintv. whirh was their home ntiti! 
tile War between the States. It was here that Mattie, the eighth 
child ill a family of ten, was hnrn during the trouhious days of 
Reeonstiuotion. Hoforo she was a year old, her father moved 
with his family tn Johnson ooiinty, at that time the frontier of 
Texas, and settled near Clelnirne, where the ohiKlren were rehired 
and educated. 

Tn 18S5, Miss Mnttie Htichtower wan happily married to John 
S. Turner, a elassmate. who has since iH-ccme one of the leading 
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plwsicians of Texas. The fruits, of this union were two boys — 
Isaac Greene and Dudley Scott, l)oth of whom died in childhood, 
and three daughters, Eula Pearl, Elizabeth Mattie (now Mrs. H. 
A. Hudspeth, of Terrell, Texas), and Katheryn John, who have 
grown to maturity and occupy prominent positions in educa- 
tional, religious and social circles. 

Mrs. Turner^s labors in behalf of humanity began at the age 
of seven, wlien slie took the role of a drunkard^s child in a 
temperance drama. It was then that her childish heart was im- 
pressed with tiie evils of drink, and with a desire to enlist in 
the temperance reform. At the age of fourteen she joined the 
United Friends of Temperance, and at fifteen the Woman^s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and was elected recording secretary. 
Since that time Mrs. Turner has served in almost every official 
capacity in the local and State W. C. T. U. For six years she 
was editor and business manager of the Texas White Ribbon. 
For six years she held the office of vice-president-at-large, at the 
end of which period she was elected State president. 

At the end of six months of administrative work a severe and 
almost fatal illness, followed by a long period of convalescence, 
forced Mrs. Turner to relinquish all public work for a time. 

In October, 1909, Mrs. Turner assisted in the organization of 
the Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
serving as secretary of the preliminary meetings. She still holds 
the office of secretary, having recorded the proceedings of every 
annual convention except one, when she was detained at home by 
illness in her familv. 

In 1907, Governor Campbell appointed Mrs. Turner a regent 
of the State College of Industrial Arts for Young Women. She 
was elected secretary of the Board of Eegents, in which capacity 
she served the College for four years, during which time she 
signed the diplomas of two of ber daughters. 

When a child Mrs. Turner united with the M. E. Church, 
South, and her life has been one of devotion and service to her 
church. She has filled various offices in the organizations of the 
church, being at this time president of the Woman's Missionary 
Societv of First Methodist Church, Dallas, and Social Service 
Superintendent of the North Texas Conference. She is also Press 
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Reporter of the City ^lission Board. Slie assisted in the organ- 
ization nnd became the first president of tlie Interdenominational 
(^onncil of Cluireh Women of the city of Dallas. She is a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the Social Service Burean of the 
city of Dallas and superintendent of the Department of Social 
Purity of the Texas Sunday School Association. She is presi- 
dent of the Dallas branch of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, and treasurer of the State W. C*. 'J\ U. 

Mrs. Turner is an active member of the Southern Sociological 
Congress, has attended many sessions of the Xational Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and has twice been a delegate to 
the World's conventions of that organization. 

Holding to the truism that '^the light that shines farthest 
shines brightest at home/' Mrs. Turner has placed "home" be- 
fore "public service." and has chosen the work which could be 
carried on under her own roof in order to be constantlv in touch 
with her family. 

"Her children rise up, and call her blessed ; her husband, also, 
and he praiseth her." 



"The deepest tenderness a icoman can 
.show to a man is to help him to do his 
duty." 



"In the marriage union the independ- 
ence of the husband and uAfe should he 
equal ^ their dependence mutual, and their 
obligations reciprocal." 




KATIE DAFFAX. 



Texa'i Hainis a liriiliant, versatile and successful woman in 
Katie Baffaii, for, ainon^ the women of the South, she is dis- 
tinguished for her literary talents and her success in educational 
Iiiie«, while there is no woman more widely and favorahly known, 
or hetter loved than she. 

>[iss Daffan is a native of Texa;^, and her useful young woman- 
hood and life of unselfishness will remain an inspiration to all 
womankind for all time to come. For, not only is she honored 
fof her literary and her educational work, she is known for Jicr 
Keal and her untiring energy in all uplifting spheres of life, de- 
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voting iiiucli of her own biLsy life to the help and guidance of 
others. 

Katie Daffan is the daughter of L. A. and Mollie Dav Daffan* 
and her family ranks among the oldest and best in the State. 
She is a graduate of the High School at Corsicana, Texas, a. 
graduate of Hollins College, Viiginia, and a s^^ecial history stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago and the University of Texas. 
But her education lias been largely gathered from very practical 
school, that is, her splendid opportunities for observation and 
the study of men and women. She is a careful and far-seeing 
student of humanity in its varied strength and weakness, and 
she is usually correct in her estimate of those she meets, for she 
possesses, to the point of an inspired gift, the quality of under- 
standing and foreseeing the m.otives and designs of others. 

Her progress in educational fields has l>een rapid, and, among 
her dearest friends over the State are her former pupils. She 
began her work as a teacher in the primary department of the 
schools at Ennis, Texas, and from there went to the Houston 
High School, where she taught history. At this same time she- 
was elected to teach in the Howard Payne College at Brown- 
wood, and a decision between the two attractive opportunities 
was difficult to reach. She was, for one year, principal of a girls'" 
school in Dallas, and during two summer sessions taught in nor- 
mal schools at East Texas points. During this time she was^ 
elected f^js^i vice-president of the Texas State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, and appointed a member of the State Text-Book Board by 
Governor T. M. Campbell. Her last teaching was in San Au- 
gustine, the oldest town in Texas settled by Americans, which 
stay wa« in every way delightful, and besides the pleasant re- 
lations with her pupils, there was much in the picturesque, his- 
torical section of interest to one devoted to the study of history.- 

During her stay in San Augustine, Miss Daifan gave a weekly 
lecture on English and American authors, going twice a month 
to Center to lecture to the teachers and club women in that en- 
terprising city. 

She has traveled extensively, and among her choicest early lit- 
erary works are sketches and accounts of countries visited, among' 
these being ^^A Texas Girl in Mexico," written for and published 
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in the pajDers in the City of Mexico and for the Texas papers. 
This sketdi was prepared after an extended sojourn in the neigh- 
bor republic. Among lier later literary productions are ^'' Woman 
in History/^ biographical studies of famous women in all periods 
of the world's history, and '^The AVoman on the Pine Springs 
Road/' a quaint feminine ]diilosophy, touched with a spirited 
romance. "My Father as T Eememl)er Ilim,*' is her father's life 
in memoriam ; '^Texas Heroes" is a story book for children, be- 
ing the lives of the great men of Texas, and "As Thinketli a 
Woman" is a collection of her earlier poems. 

She has contributed biographical accounts, stories and poems 
to a number of books. "Texas Writers," an excellent compila- 
tion IjV D. F. Eagleton, T^rofessor of English in Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas, includes a number of Miss Daffan's productions. 
For four years she contributed regular historical articles to tlie 
Houston Post, which articles were later published in substantial 
form, and she contributed a weekly story from the life of some 
Texas hero for a period of two years. >Jot since Mollie F. Moore 
Davis so endeared herself to Texas with the fruit of her splendid 
pen has a wonjan writer in Texas done better or more versatile 
literary work tban Katie Daffan. 

At the beginning of her second school term as teacher at San 
Augustine, September, 1911, Miss Daifan was called to Austin, 
having been eleeted superintendent of the Confederate Woman's 
Home, which had just become a State institution. This "Home" 
was a gift to the State of Texas from the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy of Texas, and Miss Daffan, who was State president of 
the Daughters of the Confederacv for three of the vears thev 
were building and maintaining the Home, was, at all times, an 
indefatigable worker for its success and well-being. Her elec- 
tion as the first superintendent of the institution after it came 
under the control of the State met with the unanimous approval 
of the Confederate soldiers and Daughters of the Confederacv. 

Her duties are so many and her days so taken up with the 
beloved aged ones under her care, that she has, for the time be- 
ing, not contributed extensivelv to the press of her State or to 
general literature. But her life at the Home, and the unselfish 
manner in which she conducts all of the different affairs of this 
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ironie for tlie apre^l, is a hcaiitifiil pnem in itself. For, a life 
whifh is ;riven to tlie constant 5;ervin*r of others, with no tlioiight 
of self, is the jmrest, truest j)oeni. She has been three times 
re-eleeted superintendent of this institution. 

Katie Daffan wa«s twice ai)pointe(l hy the Commander of the 
Texas Confederate A^terans, Sponsor for Texas to the General 
Confederate lie-unions, held at Tiiclimond, Virginia, and Dallas, 
Texas, and slie was a])}K)inted Sponsor for the South bv the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Confederate Veterans for the General T?e- 
union held in Chattanooga, I'ennessee. This is the highest social 
distinction enioved 1)V a Southern woman, and has, in the earlier 
years of Reunions, been held by Miss Winnie Davis, daughter of 
President Jefferson Davis, and by Miss Lucy Lee Hill, daughter 
of General A. 1*. Hill. The Texas liCgislature, which was in 
session at the time, ])assed a resolution, expressing the apprecia- 
tion of Texas to General Bennett H. Young, Commander-in- 
Chief, for selecting ^liss Daffan for this honor. She is secretary 
for life of "Hood's Texas Brigade,'' the immortal Brigade of 
Texas, which her father, a sixteen-year old Confederate soldier, 
entered at the beginning of the 60's. 

For two years Miss Daffan was president of the Texas Woman's 
Press Association, during which period she met with the Press 
Association, addressing their assemblies and attending their ex- 
ecutive council meetings. She served two years as State His- 
torian of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and she is 
vice-president of the Texas Historical Association. 

To have accomplished so juuch and to have remained far in 
the lead in so many wortliy endeavors, indicates the highest execu- 
tive power, together with a ceaseless flow of energy. Of these 
two essentials of greatest success, Katie Daffan possesses a large 
amount, and, together with it all, a heart filled with love and 
unselfishness, and the determination to give her very best in 
whatever capacity she may be called upon for service. 




MRS. EMMA EUGEXIE BLOUNT SHINDLER. 

Mrs. Emma Rl'gknie Blount Shindli;h was born Is'ovem- 
Iwr 18, 1851, at San Augustine, Texas. She is the daughter of 
Stephen Williajn Blount, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of In^lependence of Texas, and Mary Landon. Her father wae a 
native of Georgia and lier mother of Vermont. They emigrated 
to Texas in the early 30's when the "Lone Star" was just begin- 
ning to glimmer above the political horizon. They settled in 
East Texas and founded a family now known far and wide for 
intelligence, public spirit and high character. 

In 1892, Miss Emma Eugenie Blount became the wife of 
Robert Conrad Shindler, son of Rev. R. D. and Mary Dana 
Shindler. They came to Nacogdoches to reside, where Mr?. 
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Shindler clevotecl herself to the rare of her Inisbancrs children by 
his former wife, and to tiie multiplied domestic duties involved 
in that delicate and responsible task. 

With rare good sense and womanly devotion, which are leading 
traits in her cliaracter, she discharged those duties so tactfully 
and lovingly that the children all legard her with filial affection, 
and thev and her husband crown her with their heart's tenderest 
love. 

In the midst of her many household cares, she alwavs found 
opportunity to assist in works of a public character and soon 
became a leader in church and social circles. 

Gifted by nature and cultured bv studv and wide readinsf, she 
possesses remarkable literary iaienr, and is tlie author of numer- 
ous poems which have excited no little comment. She has also 
issued from the press several novelettes, which are delightful in 
their romance, charming in plot, pure in diction, and breathing 
the finest moral sentiment. Among other productions of her 
graceful pen may ])e mentioned '^The Twin Sisters," a charming 
little story, and "Manette Barrington," another of greater length 
and equal merits, and "My Baby Clothes," a popular little ])oem. 
Besides these, Mrs. Shindler has been a valuable contributor to 
the local press. Like all true Texans, she is intensely patriotic, 
and takes a deep interest in everything connected with the 
romantic history of her State. When in 1802 it was decided to 
tear down the "Old Stone Fort" at her home town, I^acogdoches, 
a structure rich in historic associations and consecrated in the 
hearts of the descendanis of the earlv settlers in Texas, she en- 
listed the sympathy and aid of the women of a local club. 
They carefully preserved every stone as it was removed from ihe 
walls, hallowed by so many precious memories, and on June 15, 
1907, these patriotic women began the work of rebuilding the 
famous Old Stone Fort at Xacogdoches. On July 4t]i of tliat 
year the corner-stone was relaid under the auspices of the Masonic 
fraternity. Thus will be preserved to future generations this 
ancient landmark of Texas history. The committee appointed 
by +he members of the Cum Concilio Club to look after the work 
were: Mrs. Emma B. Shindler, chairman; Mrs. E. M. Dotson, 
Mrs. W. F. Price and Mrs. E. C, Branch. In preserving this 
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valuable relic of the early settlement of Texas, these good women 
deserve the lasting gratitude of all j)atriotic Texans. 

But this patriotic work of Mrs. Shindler is only one of the 
many instances in wliich the subject of this sketch manifested 
her zeal for the public welfare and her readiness for good words 
and works. Mrs. Shindler, descended from revolutionary sires 
who threw off the Mexican yoke and beat back the tides of sav- 
age invasion, has in her veins the blood of heroes, and every fiber 
of her being vibrates with pride in her natiye State and its weird 
History. With pen and tongue and hand she is ever ready to 
write or talk or act for the good and glory of Texas. She has 
won a place in the history of her State and in the hearts of all 
those who know her. 

Mrs. Shindler removed to Dalhart in 1908, where she still 
resides. 



'tri] 



^Christianity has lifted tcoman to a 
new place in the world. — And just in 
proportion as Christianity has sway, 
xcill she rise to a higher dignity in 
human life. — What she has note and all 
she shall have of privileges and true 
honor, she owes to that gospel which took 
those qualities which had been counted 
tceak and unworthy^ and gave them a di- 
vine glory in Christ." 



\ 




MRS. SAMUEL HIATT BrE>JSIDE. 

Mrs. SAML'Kr. Hiatt Burnsiue is a naiive of Philadelphia. 
She came to Wichita Palls, where she met and married Dr. 
Burnsidc, a Kentiickian. Of this marriage two daughters are 
living, Alice and Margaret. Mtp. Buniside was formerly Miss 
Mary Grice of the line of Francis (irioc, a soldier of the French 
and Indian war. The local chapter of "The Daughters of the 
American Revolution," which she organized, is named for her 
ancestor. She is also the retiring State treasurer, D. A. R. 

Mrs. Bumside is a faithful and earnest worker of the Pros- 
hyterian Church. 

She has been an active member of the State Federation of 
Women'? Clulw for many years, holding a number of ofiices. In 
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the past adniinistration, slie has made a most efficient presi- 
dent of tlie First District, having done especially good work in 
the extension of clubs. The First District honored her by plac- 
ing lier name on the Honor Roll of the State Endowment Fund. 
At present she holds the office of State treasurer, Texas Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs, and in the words of the New Century 
Club of Wichita Falls, that endorsed her for this office, "She is 
affable, earnest and sincere, as an officer faithful, as a worker 
untirino'." 



/ believe in the hands that icork, in 
the brains that think, and in the hearts 
that love. — Elbert Hubbard. 



"A true woman is the propelling force 
that drives man to his goal; she is the 
magnet that draws him to pinnacled 
ideals; she is the leverage that lifts him 
closer to his Ood." 




MRS. AUGUSTUS B. GRIFFITH. 

Mhs. AuGi'STL'S B, Griffith is a lover of the bost in muBic, 
having organized the St. Cecelia Cluh of Ton-ell, and served as 
its president for three years. She was a pupil of Hans Kireipsig 
of Dallas, and of the late Eaffael Joseffy of New York. She is 
an associate member of both the Mo^ait and the Sehiibert Cluhs 
of Dallas. 

She is a past president of the Genera! J. S. Griffith Chapter, 
Daiifihters of the Confederacy, and has served on the State bonrd 
of this organization. She is Past Worthy Matron of the Eastern 
Star of Terrell, Texas. She organized and was president of the 
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Equal Suffrage Association of Terrell, and is an active member 
of the I)allas Equal Suffrage Association. " 

She is an enthusiastic teacher in tJK? Episcopal Sunday Scliool 
of Iligliland Park. She is a member of the Dallas Pen-Women, 
the Woman's Forum of Dallas, the Dallas Fine Arts Association, 
the American Federation of Arts, AVashington, D. C, the Young 
Women's Christian Association of Dallas, and honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Woman's Fair of Houston. 

Mrs. Griffith has been in club work for twentv-six years ; has 
been identified with the State Federation of Women's Clubs since 
its organization. The Social Science Club of Terrell, of which 
she is the retiring president, is a charter member of the State 
Federation. 

For the jiast two years Mrs. Griffith has been State chairman 
of Kindergarten of the Federation of Clubs, and has done effec- 
tive work in creating sentiment for the passage of a bill for free 
kindergartens in the public schools of Texas. She is a member 
of the Dallas Free Kindergarten Association. 

Mrs. Griffith is now the corresponding secretary of the Texas 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 



"The future of society is in the hands 
of mothers ; if the world uxis lofit through 
woman she alone can save it.'^ 



''If you tcould reform the world from 
its errors and vices, begin hy enlisting 
the mothers." 



''The most important person in Amer- 
ica is the woman icho thinks." 




MRS. MOERIS SHEI'PARD. 

LufH.K Sa.\di:hsox !Siih'Paiid, daiif^hter of Xoah P. and Susan 
Ferfriis™ Sandcison, was bom at Texaikana, Ark., May 24, ]890. 
From 1893 to 1899 she lived at Kelly and Frostville, mill towns 
in Arkansas, wliere Iier father had lumber interests. The family 
returned to Te.varkana in 1899, locating on the Texas side, and 
that citv lias .since remained their home. 

She was educated mainly in the public schools of Texarkana, 
Texas, at Randolph Macon Woman's f'ollese, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, and Belmont SeminarA-, Washington, D. C. She specialized 
in miisie dniing lier college years, and is devoted to the piano. 
On Dec-ember 1, 1909, at Texarkana, she was married to Sen- 
ator Morris Sheppard, who was at that time a member of the 
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lower House of (^ongress. Slie lias aceompaiiied her husband on 
a number of speaking tours, and takes great interest in tilings 
political. There are two children — Janet, aged five, and Susan, 
who is two years old. 

The woman in public life who remains enthusiastic and un- 
wearied throughout a Washington season, with its round of offi- 
cial and private entertaining, is rare. The woman who not only 
accomplishes this feat, but wOio finds time to read with her hus- 
band the good old books that a certain Mr. Dickens, a Mr. Thacke- 
ray, and other gentlemen of their time used to write, is a para- 
gon. She has achieved both poise and a sense of leisure. 

One finds on the library table of the young wife of Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas, not only these standard w^orks of fiction 
that show she treads the conventional and well-worn ])aths of 
literature. Besides these, there is always some rarer volume at 
hand — such, for instance, as an "Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini,'' or it may be an exquisite brochure by some little-known, 
little-read author, which proves its owner and reader to be a 
connoisseur of books. 

"My husband and I," says Mrs. Sheppard, "are fond of society, 
but we do not allow it to interfere with our favorite recreations, 
that of reading together. I don't know just how we accomplish 
it, but we do find time to enjoy together a great many of these 
stand^ird books which are so much more enjoyable when read 
aloud than when read to oneself. Did it ever occur to you how 
few modern stories there are that stand this test of being read 
aloud? One usually takes the latest book, races through it on a 
rainy day, and forgets it by the time the sun shines again. But 
the old books and the rare books are mellow, and companionable, 
and leisurely. I can recommend them as an antidote for those 
conditions in the life of the modem w^oman that make for rest- 
lessness, nervousness and discontent." 

Mrs. Sheppard is one of the prettiest women in congressional 
circles at the Capital. She had known for years the man whose 
name she was to bear, but their romance did not begin in Tex- 
^rkana, where both lived. It began in Washington, when Senator 
Sheppard was in the lower House of Congress, and when Mrs. 
Sheppard was attending a fashionable school at the Capital. 
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Her tastes are priiieipally doinestic, altlioiigli her part in the 
social life of Washington is an important one. She is a member 
of the Baptist Chnrch, and the Daughters of ^he American Eovo- 
hition. She has the distinction of being the youngest senatorial 
matron. 

^^To the mother of any child,'' Mrs. Slieppard says, "that child 
is the one absorbent interest, coming before l)ooks, society, fads 
or liobbies of any sort, ^[otherliood means a liberal educa- 
tion to the average woman. However superficial she may have 
been before, she now becomes ^dead in earnest' as we mav say 
with regard to everything tliat affects or touclies the life of her 
child, from the cuttini? of a tootli to the choosing of a college 
course.'' 

Mrs. Sheppard supervises closely the care and training of her 
little daughter. That the child, however, is not her only absorb- 
ing interest is evidenced when one asks if she is politically am- 
bitious for her husband. Her face lights up as she says: 

^^I am and always have been. I am proud of what he has ac- 
complished at a comparatively early age, in politics. But apart 
from this, and more than this, T am proud of what he has ac- 
complished as a man.' 



}} 



"From cvcif/ woman accordinff to her 
ahiliti/. 
To every larmun according to her needy 



"If it was a icoman who put man out 
of Paradise, it is still iroman, and woman 
only, loho can lead him hack." 




MliS. F. L. JACCARD. 

Mrs. F. L, Jaccard (Laiiro Hubbard Jjiccard), of Fort Worth 
is a writer of appealing verse, which is being carried over the 
land by good magazines and in the form of booklets, the best 
known of which is, prohablv, "God's Toiu'hes," published by 
Sniitli & Lamar, to wbieli W. J. Marsh lias written a beautiful 
musical setting as a song cyc-le under the title of "Flower 
Wreath." 

Mrs. Jnccaril has also several songs in circulation, which are 
steadily gaining recognition among the best musicians, a setting 
of Tennyson's '"'Crossing the Bar" being the most widely used 
at present. She has also written n number of songs for young 
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people, whieli have been used at Xational Conventions of the 
Baracca, Philathea and Epworth League Societies, the Epworth 
League hymn having been adopted l)y tlie (^'anadian League, and 
later translated into the vernaculars of India for mission use. 

Mrs. Jaccard is identified with the church, club and social 
life of Forth AVorth, and is, at present, President of the Y. 

w. r. A. 

The late Thomas C. Hubbard, ^Irs. Jaccard'.s fatlier, was one 
of the pioneers of Texas and, during the early days of railroads, 
did splendid work in colonization. Mrs. Jaccard was married in 
1893 to F. L. Jaccard, of St. Louis, and is the mother of two 
promising sons, Carleton and Mermod. 



// we would see the color of our future, 
tee must look for it in our present; if tee 
would gaze on the star of our destiny, ice 
must look for it in our hearts. — Canon 
Fabbar. 



St 



Teach me to feel another's woe. 
To "hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me" 




MAID .7. ALLEX. 



BY KVTIK riAFFAN, 



To lit' able to place a noble, pure ibouglit before the world, 
therefore, to be able to help the world, is, perhaps, the very 
greatest opportunitv that any of ns can have. To write succeas- 
fully and send tnie work, like wbite-winged angel messengera into 
thonsands of hearts and homes, wnie glad and some sad, is to 
help juj"! ns many lives as eome in contact with that work. Our 
opinions and I'iews of life are undeniably formed by the jour- 
nalistic leading that we do, for, newspaper reading is a well- 
defined, systematic habit; as much a part of oiir daily life as 
rising in the morning or retiring at night. So, our newspaperB, 
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magazines and all forms of current literature that we read be- 
come an actual part of us, and we owe more of ourselves than 
we realize to this daily habit of absorbing the thought and habit 
of newspaper writers. 

A Texas woman. Maid J. Allen, by her native gifts as well as 
industry, has taken a substantial place in our journalistic world, 
and she is one of the few women in our State or anv other State, 
who has owned and edited a successful new^spaper, presenting to 
her readers food for tlioujiht, and the dailv review of events — 
national, State and local. 

Maid J. Allen, daugliter of George A. and Susan Roberson 
Allen,, is a native of Holland, Bell county, Texas. Like many 
other distinguished Texans* who are native to this splendid por- 
tion of our State, she is loyal and true to all matters which 
affect tlie best interest of Bell county. 

At an early age Miss Allen entered actively into the news- 
paper world, her first journalistic experience being as editor and 
owner of the Bartlett News, This work, though it was an initial 
effort, was a great success, and the actual experience gained here 
ha:s l)een a source of profit to her in her many and varied enter- 
prises since that first one. She was later the proprietor of the 
Granger News, and the Commerce Commercial, bringing forth 
publications to a point of splendid development and wide cir- 
culation. 

Miss Allen has fi'equently taken part in the programs of the 
Texas Press Association and their annual State meetings, of 
which excellent association she is a member. She has filled the 
high office of "Essayist" of this association, as well as having 
served as a member of the Executive Committee and as delegate 
to the N^ational Association. 

For three years she has directed the affairs of the Central Texas 
Press Association as president, introducing many new ideas and 
practical plans of development along many interesting lines. 
Her "special editions'^ of newspapers, which are a constructive 
and comprehensive manifesto of the life and growth of some of 
our most enterprising Texas towns, speak plainly of her tact as 
well as pkill in the profession of journalism. Though it is,, 
probably, not so well know^n as some of her other journalistic 
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work, Miss Allen has written a number of charming poems, all 
beautiful in sentiment, wliich, from time to time, have been pub- 
lished and read with genuine pleasure by her friends. Her con- 
tributions, editorially, as well as in feature articles, mav be 
found in many magazines and periodicals. 

As a Daughter of the Bepublic of Texas, a descendant of one 
of the heroes who shared in the making of our wonderful State, 
she is in close relation with the historv as well as the tradition 
of her beloved native State, and she is an interested member of 
the Texas Historical Association. 

As a Daughter of the Confederacy, she is active and energetic, 
giving her talents toward keeping before her readers the fair and 
impartial history of our Southland, free from bias or prejudice, 
but ablaze with the truth. 

In that most valuable of woman's attributes, "personality," 
Miss Allen is at once delightful, combining in her interesting 
self the alertness of the trained business woman >vith the gentle 
manner, free from all affectation, of noble Southern womanhood. 



"Tr/jcn a woman works, she gets o, 
woman's tcage; hut when she sins she 
gets a man^s pay — and then some." 



'M iroman has the same human nature 
that a man has, the same human rights 
— to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
pinefis — the same human duties; and they 
are as inalienahle in a woman a^ in a 
man.'' 




MRS. ARTHUR XKWELL McCALLUM. 

Jane Yelvehton McCallum was Itoi-n in I^a A'prnia, Texas, 
of splendid parentage, the Yelverton family being one of great 
antiquity in Norfolk, England, and to wliich belonged the illus- 
trious line bearing the titles of Viscount Longiieville, Earl of 
Sussex and Baron de Ruthyn. 

On her mother's side, Mrs. McC'alUim is a lineal descendant 
iif the Marquis de Ros?ette, of France — a family distinguished in 
the military annals of France since the days of the first crusade. 
Her ancestors came to America early, achieving great renown, 
and to ihem she owes the fact that she is a Colonial Dame of 
America. 
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Though Mrs. McCalliini had many educational advantages — 
public school, private instruction, and later a finishing school in 
the East — slie was not satisfied, but took several courses at the 
University, after she came to Austin with her husband, and while 
she was rearing her family — a daughter and four sons. 

One of her chief pleasures is found in mingling with young 
people in genera], and Jier own in particular, and it is due per- 
haps, to her light-hearted, youngful disposition, as much as to 
her .brilliancv of mind, that she was chosen a member of the 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority. This honor is greatly prized by Mrs. 
McCallum, as she is the first and probably only married woman 
attending the University of Texas to be taken into a sorority. 

Mrs. McCallum says of herself that, being very much in love 
with her own husband (who is superintendent of public schools 
in Austin), she naturally takes great interest in all school affairs. 
She is fond of boys, having four of her own, so is an active 
member of the Advisory Committee to the Probation Officer. 

She is a member of the High School Mothers' Club, the United 
Charities, Shakespeare Club, Y. W. C. A., Texas Fine Arts iVsso- 
ciation, Austin Equal Suffrage x\ssociation, besides being a Co- 
lonial Dame and member of the Alpha Delta Pi sorority. 

Mrs. McCallum's interest at present lies in her suffrage work, 
having been elected president of the Austin Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in 1916. 

She has come to the firm conviction, she declares, that women 
in their organizations wear themselves out in futile efforts be- 
cause they have not the vote, and she feels that other activities 
should be of secondary consideration until women obtain this 
foundation stone. Then, and not until then, will their dearest 
hopes which concern primarily the welfare of their homes and 
children, be realized. 

Mrs. McCallum has had always a taste for clean, above-board 
politics. She is a writer of ability, anci in whatever way she 
uses her talents, which are many, she is keenly alive, and suc- 
cessful in her undertaking. 




MRS. M. HETTY CrRRY. 

The subject of this sketeli. Mrs. M. Hotty Curi'v, veliot of 
Judge Edwin Paxton Curry, was born in Prenhani, Washiugton 
eoiinty, Texas, and has ever made her home in the liistoric place 
of lier birth. 

Mrs. CiiiTV is the daughter of Henry K. and Juliette Shepard 
Harrison, aiirl the granddaughter of Judge Jaa. E. Shepavd, an 
eminent lawyer in the legal annals of Texas. Both ou paternal 
and maternal sides of her family, Mrs. Curry comes fiwrn a lonj; 
line of distinguished ancestors, heing related to the most promi- 
nent colonial families of Virginia anil Kentucky, among them 
the Harrisons, McDowells, ArmisfeadiJ, Shelbys and Marehfills. 

Mrs. Curry is a member of the nnnghfevs of the .\mcrican 
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Revolution, and is eligible to tlie Colonial Dames, Daughter^- of 
1812, Daughters of the Confederacy, also, as lineal descendant of 
Elder Brewster, she is eligible to membership in the May Flower 
Association. 

Mrs. Curry came into prominence through her work in the 
Texas Federation of Women's Clubs; her ability was early recog- 
nized, and she has held many positions of honor in this great 
organization. 

She has labored in an earnest, straightforward manner for the 
good of clubdom, and is well qualified by birth, education and 
sound judgment to occupy the prominent position she holds in 
the State. Having the rare faculty of expression and a quick 
understanding of her subject, added to a convincing and pleas- 
ing personality, she is a speaker of force and power. 

She is an authority on all subjects pertaining to political 
science, and was for two vears chairman of the Political Science 
Committee of the State Federation. In this capacity she issued 
a printed pamphlet of suggestive outline for club study. Slie 
wields a facile pen and often contributes to papers and periodicals. 

Locally, in all things pertaining to the mental and moral 
growth of the towm, she is a recognized leader. 

At present, Mrs. Curry is vice-president-at-large of the Texas 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 



'^When the men of Israel hoiced in 
helplessness before Pharoah, tico women 
spurned his edicts and refused his be- 
hests." 



Every uoman who adds to the well- 
being of the world is one of the saviors 
of mankind; every tear that is shed in 
sympathy is putting out the fires of 
Hell: every loxnng heart-throb is a part 
of the atonement. — Elbert Hubhard. 




MRS. WILL C. AXDEKSON. 

Miis. IViLL ( \^DLR■50^ of W inns; bora, 'I'exa^, president of 
the Third DistriLt of the rexas Federation of Women's Chibs, is 
possessed of a charming perisonalit^ and great executive ability. 
She was a mo=t efficient vice nre^ident of tlie Third Disti'ii-t 
and served on the State (.omiriittet on Club Extension, beinff 
verj' successful in bringing clubs into tlie Federation. She lias 
ser-ed several tini(.>- a" president of the Standard Club, of which 
she is a charter member, has organized and presided over two 
other clubs; had been president of the City Federation ,of her 
city. She is one of the tnisteps of tiio Winnsbora Carnegie 
Libraiv, and has been eier imce it foundation several years ago. 
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She has also been snperintemlent of Winnsboro Flower Show at 
three different times. So she brings experience in political work 
that will increase membership, which is needed in this particular 
section, though the district is noted for exceptional work and one 
of the most cultured centers of the State. 

Mrs. Anderson is an active worker in church and Sunday 
school work, having served for two years as president of Social 
Service Department, and for s(jveral years as president of her 
missionary society. 



*'^No language can express the power 
and heauty and heroism and majesty of 
a mother's love. It shrinks not where 
man cowers, and grows stronger where 
man faints, and over the tcastes of 
worldly fortune sends the radiance of its 
quenchless fidelity like a star in heaven" 



"A fair test and measure of civiliza- 
tion is the influence of good women." 




MRS. 8. J. WRIGHT. 

Mrs. S. ,T. Wright was f>om in Ivanaas in 1801. Slie was 
educated in the scliools of Leavenwortli, Kansas. In 1883, Miss 
lone \V. Tanner became the wife of Captain S. J. Wright, of 
Paris, Texas, a distinguished planter as well as banker, and a 
member of one of the oldest of the pioneer families of Red River 
and Lamar counties. 

Mrs. Wiiffht's career as a prominent club woman of Ti?xas 
eoninieiico{l with her becoming a charter member of the Lotus 
Chtb of Paris, formed in 18(50. Under Mrs. Pennyhnckei-'s ad- 
miniatration, with whom she had been a schoolmate in Leaven- 
worth, she served as a memher of the Art Committee, her especial 
work being to compile a series of "Sketches of English .\rtii=ts 
witli Outline!' of Tlicir Works," which appeared in the DnlJiis- 
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Galveston News. "The Traveling Art Gallery" was at that rime 
being sent out, personally conducted, under the auspices of this 
Art Department, English artists being especially featured. Mrs. 
Wright became chainnan of the Art Committee, preparing 
sketches for publication and for the use of the club women for 
references of Italian, Dutch, Flemish, German and French art- 
ists, all of which were represented, though reproductions were 
sent out l)y her committee. In 1905, Mrs. Wright was elected 
president of the I'hird District, Texas Federation of Women's 
Clubs, under Mrs. Cone Johnson, State president. The special 
work of her administration was the founding of the "Educational. 
Aid Fund" through her recommendation. This movement was 
so well received that it was soon made a portion of State Feder- 
ation work, known as the "Educational Loan Fund," and placed 
upon a more business-like basis. In 1902, Mrs. Wright was 
olected first vice-president of the Texas Federation of Women's 
CUd)s, and in 1909 was elected president of the State Federa- 
tion. The foundation of all the plans of work during her ad- 
ministration was the threefold development of the child — phys- 
ical, mental and moral. She has been known by some as the 
^•^Eeform President," since it was through her zealous efforts 
that prison reform was agitated. She- also recommended that 
the dependent family of the convict be provided for out of the 
proceeds of his lal)or, to which the Federation pledged its sup- 
port. She nsed her efforts in behalf of a more adequate child 
labor law, the same to go hand in hand with compulsory edu- 
cation. The problem of the rural woman received attention for 
the first time by the club women, and the first country woman's 
club joined the Federation, that of Xormanna, Texas, under 
Mrs. C. C. Swann, president. The first county federation was 
formed and added to the federated clubs of the State, the Arm- 
strong County Federation, under Mrs. W\ A. Warner, of Claude. 
The women wage-earner was first given statistical attention 
through Mrs. Wright's efforts. Through recommendations of 
]\Irs. Wright, city federations were allowed to become members 
of the State Federation, and a committee on social service was 
added. x\s the crowning feature of this administration at its 
first meeting in Houston, the sum of $2000 was pledged as Texas' 
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pro rata toward tlie General Federation's Endowment Fund of 
$100,000. 

Seeing the need in Texas for a systematic compilation of the 
State's local history, legends, etc., Mrs. Wright asked her succes- 
sor, Mrs. Hertzberg, for the appointment of chairman of History 
Committee, Texas Federation of Women's Clubs, after which, 
with the assistance of the club women of the State, as well as 
other local Texans, both men and women, she began editing 
and compiling *^Texas: Historical, Traditional, Legendar}^," a 
work of such magnitude, and a task so monumental as to require 
more than the one volume originally intended. In preparing the 
"District of Bexar" for this work, she found the history of San 
Antonio so fascinating and so wonderful, in itself an epitome of 
the early history of Texas, that she prepared a separate and dis- 
tinct volume, "San Antonio: Historical, Traditional, Legendary,'^ 
which has recently left the press. 

Mrs. Wright is a lineal descendant, through her maternal 
grandmother, of Bishop Henry, first Bishop of the Church of 
England. 

She has two children, both married, George T. Wright, of 
Kiomatia, Texas, and lone, who is married to E. I. Scales, of 
Paris, and she is happy in the possession of four grandchildren. 
Her husband passed away in October, 1915. 




MRS. JAMES R. HABPEB. 

BY ELINOR M, WINN. 

A great pisycliologist has said that the ultimate standard of 
value among human beings is personality. Subtle as is the mean- 
ing of the word and earelossly as it is uried, to all miuda it stands 
for a unity of qualities that stamp character. 

Of Mrs. James Ti, Harper it may be said that only the word 
personaUty stamps her worlc, her worth and her charm. There 
is only one Mrs, Harper, and there wa:? in tlie days of her young 
womanhood only one Clara Deason. 

In the life of this gifted woman there have been events that 
have stood for the culmination of periods of preparation and 
efTort, the details nf which hear sijmificance only as they are re- 
lated to tile triumpbajit result. 
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A Texan by birth and education, Chua Dcason, in her young 
girlhood began to prepare for the work of teaeliing in Texas. 
From the first inspirational glimpse of the future the young girl 
worked toward a high i(4eal that w^is with her a kind of patriot- 
ism, for she loved her native State with a love that was strong 
and pure. 

The free life of the riinch and plain, supplemented by the con- 
ventions of city and town, gave to her, as a student, a physical 
poise that reacted in her mentality, and from teachers and school 
executives she received such recognition as only the worthy 
receive. 

Miss Deacon's first teaching experience was in Dallas, Te\'as, 
and it was in that city that her first professional and society 
successes were achieved. ^NTever for a moment neglecting her 
great work of teaching, Miss Deason was yet prominent in the 
social life of the citv, and by her buoyant spirit, winsome smile 
and fine conversational qualities, she became as great a social 
favorite as she was a professional success. 

The first significant event of Miss Deason's school career was 
her success with grammar school girls and boys, which resulted 
in the reorganization of a self-governing school — an achievement 
so remarkable that Miss Deason awoke one morning to find her 
fame recorded in a great daily newspaper, and enthusiastically 
commended by dozens of prominent educators. 

As a direct result of Miss Deason^s work in Dallas, she was 
offered a school principalship in Fort Woith, wiiich she accepted, 
having the distinction of being th.e only woman ever elected to 
such a position in that city. 

Follow^iiig Miss Deason's appointment in Fort Worth, she was 
elected vice-president of the State Teachers' Association, and if 
a certain judge had not come riding by one day — who knows — 
the ISTational Educational Association might have boasted another 
woman president. 

As I have said before, Miss Deason's social life kept even step 
with her world work, and a more popular young lady never 
graced a ballroom, sparkled at a banquet table or smiled from a 
box at a theater. 

Tn church and welfare w^ork she maintained alwavs a live in- 
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terest, and to these duties she brought a cheer that is often lack- 
ing wliere there is not perfect balance of professional, social and 
lelifi^ioiici activities. 

A pretty story might be written of Miss Deason's life romance, 
which began when she was a child, strengthened as she grew to 
womanfiood and culminated in her marriage in 1909 to Judge 
James R. Harper, now Chief Justice of the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals at El .f*aso, Texas. 

In a happy home now with a boy and a girl of her own, Mrs. 
Harper is doing her real world work, for which all the rest was 
but a preparation. 

A chapter of her life that might be inserted is her beautiful 
devotion to those nearest and dearest to her bv ties of blood and 
friendship. There has never been an}'^ shadow of turning in 
^[rs. Harper's loves and friendships, and I do not know that a 
finer thing could be said of any human being, and this fact goes 
to prove that Mrs. Harper has the great essential of personality. 
irutli and unselfishness. 



^'If we ivould know the political and 
moral condition of a state, ice must ask 
what rank women, hold in it. Their in- 
fluence embraces the xohole life J 



}} 



No icoman lives to herself. Her chil- 
dren partake of her life. When she is 
thrilled tcith an idea, the whole family 
is awakened. — Alice Hubbard. 



INVICTUS. 

W. E. HENLY. 

Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole. 

I thank whatever gods there be, 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced or cried aloud. 

Beneath the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the Shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 

It matters not how straight the gate; 

How charged with punishment the scroll; 
I am. the master of mv fate — 

I am the captain of my soul. 



I 'id 




MRS. ifAin' AniJV (il!i:KU. 

MiRY AuTRY, oiliest t-liild of Mieajali Aiitrv dik) Jliirtlin WvcIip 
Aiitn-, was born in Davidson roiinty, 'iV'iiiU'i^sir, Kclinian- 7, 
1827. Her mother was of tlip Putiiian finnily in Virginin, Vut- 
maji being her maiileii name. Her father, ^licajali Autrv, wlio 
fell at the Al.mo, waii of Froneli extraction, his aiuwtors liavinjf 
come to Xorth Carolina as Kiifntenots to esca|ie tlic o|)|)re»Rioii 
of the Catholics in France. Her father was a Jawver. ami an 
acTompIislied musician. He ejime to Te\an in lH^lfi. with .Tanu's 
Bowie, hy way of \ow Orleans, thence \i\t Keil Itiver to Xadii- 
loclies, Louisiana, and from tlience marched on firot hv tlio old 
niilitarv road fo San .\ntonio. Tlie children of Mrs, (Irrer linve 
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in tlieir possession the original letter written by Major Autr}^ 
from Xachitoches, Louisiana, on the eve of his departure, and 
this was the last letter he ever wiote, he having fallen, as stated, 
with Travis and Bowie in defense of the Alamo in March, 1836. 
The subject of this sketch married James Madison Greer at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, December 22, 1841. Four children were 
born of this marriage — James M., Hal Wyche, Robert Autry, 
and D. Edward Greer; all four l)ecame lawyers, and, with the 
exception of James M., are now residents of the State of Texas. 

Mary Autry Greei* died in Beaumont, Texas, on May 25, 1915, 
at the ripe old age of eighty-three years. Her death came at the 
home of her younger son, D. Edward Greer, and came as she 
had often said she wished that it would — suddenly and evidently 
without pain. She was sitting in her rocking chair after dinner 
and said she believed she would take a nap. A few minutes after 
her son had left her she was found sitting with her head to one 
side with no contraction of pain on her face. She had gone to 
that judgment which she did not fear. Her body rests in the 
soil of Texas, the State she loved so well. 

Mrs. Greer had only one brother, James L. Autry, who vvas 
a lawyer and had the distinction of being elected speaker of the 
house of representatives in Mississippi before he was twenty- 
one years of age. His partner in the law practice was L. Q. C. 
Lamar, afterwards a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He was a colonel in the Confederate armv, at one time 
in command of Vicksburo^ when it was attacked bv General Grant. 
He, as also Mrs. Greer's nephew, Captain De Witt Clinton Smith,, 
lost his life in defense of the Confederacv. It was Colonel 
Autry who, when General Grant ordered him to surrender, re- 
plied, "Mississippians do not know how to surrender." He left 
one son, Judge Jas. L. Autry, of Houston, Texas. 

It was given Mrs. Greer to live almost a century, and perhaps 
the most eventful century of American history. When she was a 
child, the Napoleonic wars of Europe were a fresh memory, and 
the American lievolution was in the experience of many living 
men. General Washington himself had been a guest of her 
mother's home in Virginia, and General Jackson was an inmate of 
the hou«ehold in Tennessee. She was intimatelv connected with 
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the struggle for the independence of Texas, since her father lost 
his life at tlie Alamo in that struggle. Again, in the war with 
Mexico in '46 she was thrown in contact with the young Americans 
leaving for the front. She often spoke of the leaving of the com- 
pany raised hy Elcanah Greer from Holly Springs, afterwards Gen- 
eral Greer in the Confederate army, and of the enthusiasm of the 
ladies on that occasion. The suhject of this sketch went through 
the teriible Civil War, and the more terrible Eeconstruction 
Period following it, hut lived to see the nation again united and 
virtually controlled by the sons of her beloved Southland. She 
lived to see Woodrow Wilson, President; Judge White, a Confed- 
erate soldier^ Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; and a nia- 
joiity of the cabinet Southern men. She saw Texas under four 
flags — the Mexican, the Pepublic, Confederate, and United States 
of America. She had an intimate friend at the Court of Maxi- 
milian when he was Emperor of Mexico, an American who was 
given the title of "Duke of Sonora." She owned slaves, and 
was brought up under l.he old aristocratic Southern regime. 

In her lifetime she saw the industrial world changed by the 
invention of the steam railway, telegraph and telephone. 

Having lived through all these wars, and being possessed of 
an intense idealistic and imaginative temperament, there devel- 
oped in her an enthusiastic patriotism which lasted through her 
life. She was never able to entirely forgive the North for the 
needless oppression of the South during the Eeconstruction 
Period, and her love for Texas was probably greater than that of 
most native-born Texans on account of her father having lost his 
life in the struggle for its independence. 

In religion she was a devout (christian, as a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Churcl). 

Like most women of her generation, she was taught many 
accomplishments, but little of the practical. So great was her 
love for learning, however, and so vouthful was she at the time 
of her marriage that she presented the novelty of going to school 
after her marriage, as she had done before. She was an omniv- 
orous reader, and her familiaritv with all the English classics was 
wonderful. Tn her early life she studied Shakespeare - and knew 
him so thorouffhlv that to tl^e time of her death she made fre- 
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quent apt quotations from his plays, though . she had heen un- 
able to read print for st'veral years. She believed him to have 
been the greatest man who ever lived except Moses, and often 
said, half jocularly, that Shakespeare was inspired. Though 
possessed of a highly poetic and imaginative mind, she read 
and was familiar with the philosophy of Herbert Spencer and 
with the theory of evolution through the writing of Darwin and 
Haeckel; and, though a devout Christian, she was a believer in 
the theorv of evolution. 

Of medium height, well rounded shapely form, brunette in 
style, she was in youth considered quite pretty. Her chief est 
charms were her grace of manner and her great sense of wit 
and humor, and quick repartee. 

Music was a passion with her, and as a pianist she had un- 
usual talent. She played many difficult pieces on that instru- 
ment, but sang the old melodies with far more enjoyment, ac- 
companying herself on the guitar. She wrote music and com- 
posed several songs. So thorough was she in her piano playing 
that she could up to the time of her death render much classical 
music from mem or v, such as Beethoven's Spirit Waltz, though 
she had not heard a sound for nearlv tiftv Years. 

She read much, thought more, wrote some, and published very 
little. Her two grandsons, owning the Greer printing plant in 
Beaumont, printed several of her productions in pamphlet form 
for private distribution. Among others, she wrote a play she 
stvled "Sam Houston.^' 

Her description of Texas, extracted from her drama, "Pictures 
from the Old South,'' is worth mentioning. In a dialogue be- 
tween General Sam Houston and General Jackson, she makes 
Houston sav of Texas: 

"Oh, it is a beauteous, glorious clime. 
Where all the seasons meet, and blend. 
She leaves her emerald-sandaled foot 
In the crvstal waters of the Gulf, 
Her robe of turquoise blue is broidered o'er 
With ever-blooming flowers of loveliest hue; 
Her voice is tuneful melody itself; 
Her breath is sweet as violets' scent. 
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For she wears the iridescent splendors 

Of I^orth, South, East, West, woven in one. 

Tf^ as scientists avow, she rose from nether deep, 

Then Xeptune kindly did transform 

Each glittering gem, each shining pearl. 

Into everlasting, ever-blooming fruits and flowers." 

She also wrote a child^s history of Texas, in which her intense 
love for the State and her idealization of it was demonstrated. 
She wrote a drama in form of an epic poem, in which the ISTorth 
and South were personified; and, though quite favorably criti- 
cized by eminent literary men, she could not bring herself to the 
detail labor of making it a finished production for publication. 
She had not sufficient ambition to really work on her litem rv 
compositions, and hence they had not the perfection she could 
have given them. In the Memoirs of Jefferson Davis, written 
by his wife, in the second volume, on page 924, the author quotes 
from this production of Mrs. Greer: 

Aside from those characteristics to be gathered from what has 
heretofore been said in this sketch, there should be mentioned 
her glorious sense of humor that never degenerated into a sneer 
or the ridicule of others. It was spontaneous, wholesome and 
cheering. It lived with her through her long life, and most 
surely she needed its strength because she was a woman acquainted 
with sorrows. After the birth of her second child her hearing 
became impaired and gradually grew worse until in the middle 
70's she lost it entirelv. Her versatilitv of mind was £:reat, iind 
perhaps it may be said of her that she "accomplished little be- 
cause she conceived so much."' She was impatient of detail, and 
her "South" was merely a fragment instead of an orderly drama, 
because she didn't have the patience to put it in practical form. 
Shakespeare was to her an inspiration next to the Bible, and she 
knew with that thoroughness of knowledge all of the plays of 
the great master. 




MRS. F. S. DAVIS. 

Ill any list of liigJilv cultured, nobly useful, antl Justly disfin- 
guished Texas women, the name of Mrs. F. S, Davis would stand 
at or near the head, She was born in Georgia, but she, with her 
parents, removed to Te.vas when she was a little child. Her 
father, Waid "Hill, wai* of the far-famed Hill family of Georgia, 
and her mother, whose maiden name tt'as Margaret LawBon, was 
of choice Scotch and Englifih stock, distinguished for their 
sterling qualities of character and life. Waid Hill was descended 
ill a dirert line fmm the Huguenots nf France. His ancestors 
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were soldiers in the Anieriean .Tievolution, and Mrs. Davis, whose 
maiden name was Mary A. Hill, is actively affiliated with the 
Daughters of the American Eevolution. 

Educated in one of our Texas colleges, and naturally endowed 
with an. incisive and receptive mind, Mrs. Davis is a woman of 
exceptional cidture and refinement. She was born to leadership. 
In every realm in which she moves she exhibits thcs^ sterling 
qualities of head and heait which, coupled with her grace and 
winsomeness, have by their very force and quality stamped her 
as one who is born to lead. 

At the early age of fourteen she joined the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, of which she has been a consistent and highly 
honored member ever since. In 1887 she was married to Dr. 
F. S. Davis, one of the leading physicians of Dallas. In 1898 
she was elected recording secretary of the Baptist Women Mis- 
sion Workers of Texas, which position she filled with excep- 
tional ability until 1906, when she was elected to the office of 
president of the Baptist Women Mission Workers of Texas, in 
which capacity she has nobly served ever since that date. When 
she took the presidency of the Baptist Women Mission Workers 
of Texas, the annual contributions aggregated $57,816.96. Last 
year they reached the startlingly gratifying figure of $258,256.51. 
Much of tliis marvelous increase is due to the high administra- 
tive ability of the subject of this sketch. 

Coincident with the other honors which have been conferred 
upon her by the Baptist women of her own State ajid of the 
South, has been her election and repeated re-election as vice- 
president of the Women's Missionary Union, auxiliary to the 
Southern Baptist Convention. This position she now holds, and 
through the years there has been an ever increasing love in the 
hearts of the Baptist women of the South for this remarkably 
capable and consecrated leader. 

In addition to her other multiform activities, Mrs. Davis is 
editor of the Women's Department of the Baptist Standard, and 
is also an active member of the Dallas Pen Women's Club. For 
many years she has been actively and officially identified with 
the work of the Young Women's Christian Association, both 
local and national. 
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So universally is Mrs. Davis recognized as a woman of mark 
among the Baptists of the South that she was recently appointed 
by the Foreign Mission Board to the Panama-American Mission- 
arv Conference. 

«■' 

Among the marked achievements of her administration as 
president of the Baptist Women Mission Workers of Texas was 
the erection on the grounds of the Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Fort Worth of the $100,000 building com- 
pleted last year, in which are housed the women students and 
teachers in the Baptist Women's Missionary Training School. 
All things considered, Mrs. Davis is making an impress upon 
her time and contemporaries unexcelled in Texas Baptist annals. 
She is now in the prime of her great, good life, and those who 
know her best think of her remarkable career with grateful 
hearts. While she has scored many important achievements, her 
mind and heart and life are so devoted and receptive that it is 
not too much to hope that in the years to come she will reach 
new heights of service, and win fresh laurels in that sphere in 
which she has found such marked distinction. 



From the lowliest depth there is a 
path to the loftiest height. — Carlyle. 



"That man only is great who utilizes 
the blessings that Ood provides; and of 
these blessings no gift equals the gentle, 
trusting companionship of ' a good 



woman. 




MRS. W. P. HOBBY. 

JIrs. William Pettus Hobby was born in Woodville, Te-tas. 
Slie is tlie daughter of Hon. S. B. Cooper, of Neiv York, mem- 
ber of the Board of United States General Appraisers, formerly 
Kepi"eaentativc in Congress from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas. 

Mrs. Hobby was educated at Kidd-Kej' College, Sherman. 
Following her graduation site spent her }'Oung ladyliood in Beau- 
mont, Washington and New York. 

Essentially she is mentally broad and highly trained. Her 
native mental capacity has been developed to a degree that justi- 
fies in every sense the credit she gets everywliere as a brilliant, 
learned, well-poised, broad-minded and well-rounded woman. She 
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is Democratic to the core, politically and socially. She lived in 
Washington during the sessions of Congress and held a secure 
and enviable position in Washington society, where she was especi- 
ally popular in congressional, diplomatic and executive circles. 
Hers was a substantial type of social activity. She waived noth- 
ing of the conventions and yet she carried into all her activities 
a sincerity and earnestness which won her manv loval friends 
among people whose names were known around the world. She 
moved in the inner circles, the circles within the circles, in Wash- 
ington's many circles and among her highly esteemed friends she 
numbered diplomats, cabinet members, notable authors and men 
of science, ]>resi dents of the United States, ambassadors from 
the foremost nations of the world, men of letters and artists of 
international renown. And withal she is popular with ttiose less 
favored in the fortunes and mishaps of politics and government 
life,. She counts by the hundreds her loval friends and admirers 
both in Washington and in her native State and home city. To 
meet her is to become her friend and loyal admirer. She makes 
no accounting of class or caste. She conquers with consummate 
ease and gentle grace all who come within her range. From the 
lowliest to the highest she flings around them the net of her 
affections and draws them to her service and support according to 
their fitness and favor. 

In nearly every section of the United States lives somebody who 
has praise for her. Her life has been exceedingly full and active, 
and her campaign for friends and friendship has never slackened. 

She was married to Lieutenant Governor W. P. Hobbv in 
May, 1915. 

In Beaumont, Mrs. Hobby has always been popular. Be- 
ing always in the center of political strife, she learned deftness 
in dealing with people and, while she holds to firm convictions 
in all things, she has a faculty for comforting those who dis- 
agree with her which would mean unlimited success in the po- 
litical advancement of a man, or a woman when they get the 
ballot. She has been foremost in the social life of Beaumont; 
has found time to aid in all commercial and civic matters engag- 
ing the attention of women, and withal has not neglected the 
literary pursuits of club life. Unceasing activity is her dominat- 
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ing characteristic. For her, hiimanity is something definite, some- 
thing real and close, and she recognizes the need and place for 
all manner and kinds of people, and she accords to each one his 
rightfnl place and grants him his right of being and aids him 
to the exercise of his best elements. Fair-minded along funda- 
mental lines, broad in her learning and with a marvelous facility 
for gathering all that is of value from things and people around 
her, she typifies the highest development of woman. 



THE ROSE. 

BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 

» 

The Rose was born, 
She bloomed J and died. 

"A lot forlorn," 
Some mortal cried. 

"A few brief days 
Of life, a breath 

Like summer haze. 

And thence to death!" 

Ah, well, that's life! 

Our years are brief. 
Some joy, some strife, 

And then relief. 

Hotv joyous she, 

How free from icoes. 

To live, and be, 
And die, a Rose! 




MRS. JOHN \V. I'RESTOX. 

Mhs. Anxik Lewis White Pheston, wift; of Dr. John Pres- 
ton, of Austin, was bom of distiognislied parentage in Seguin, 
Texas, April 12, 1861. Hc-r parents, Judge John Preston IViiite 
and Aiinio Stuart Lewis White, were Virginians of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and of notable ancestry of colonial and revolutionary 
distinction. Two great-gran dm others were sisters, Mary and 
Margaret Preston, daughters of Colonel William Preston, of 
Sniithfield, Virginia, for many years a member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. Mary married Colonel John Lewis, owner 
of the Sweet Springs of Virginia and one of General Washing- 
ton's most loved and trusted aids-de-camp at Valley Forge. 
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Margaret B. married her ooiisin, Colonel John Preston, of AVal- 
niit Grove, Washington county, Virginia. Other maternal an- 
cestors were Colonel Alexanrler ^lontgomerv, nephew of General 
Ricliard Montgomery of colonial history, and Colonel William 
Rnssell Thomson, one of Sonth Carolina's noted heroes. Through 
this ancestry, Mrs. Preston is a Colonial Dame of xVmerica, one 
of the most exchisive of the patrioti:' organizations. She is also 
a member of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Mis. Preston was educated at the Seguin Female Academy and 
the Farmville (Va.) College for Girls. While there she was a 
member of the St. Cecelia Society, a musical and literary oreran- 
ization. Mrs. Preston earlv achieved honors in music and liter- 
ature, and was elected president of her class at commencement 
in 1877. 

l?eturning to Seguin, she took active interest in work of her 
church, the Protestant Episcopal, was organist and choir leader. 
In 1879, she married Dr. John Preston, a native of Abingdon, 
Virginia. They located in Seguin, where Dr. Preston practiced 
his profession, and Mrs. Preston made a home for him and their 
family, without giving np her church and other work. 

Jn 1886, Governor Ross appointed Dr. Preston first assistant 
physician at the State Insane Asylum, and after living in Aus- 
tin nearly four years Governor Hogg appointed him Superin- 
tendent of the jSTorth Texas Hospital for the Insane at Terrell, 
Texas. Mrs. Preston identified herself at once with church 
work, was organist, president of the Ladies^ Guild and teacher 
of the Sunday school. She organized a chautauqua circle and 
the first woman's club in Terrell, called the Progressive Club, 
now known as the Pioneer Club. It was at this time that Mrs. 
Preston did go<^)d work as Texas regent for the Confederate 
Museum at Richmond, Va., and interested herself in sending 
yearly to the State Fair at Dallas fancy work collected from the 
patients at the asyhim, receiving for them money prizes and rib- 
bons, which encouraged these unfortunate people to occupy their 
dull lives with worth-while work. 

From Terrell they moved to Loc^khart, where Mrs. Preston was 
president of the General X. De Bray Chapter, U. D. C, con- 
ferring on the Confederate soldiers of Caldwell county the first 
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Crosses of Honor bestowed there. She devoted a great deal of 
time to club work, lielping to organize the Irving Club, one of 
the best in the State. She was one of the Board of Directors 
of the Eugene Clark Library, and organized the first Motliers' 
Club in the public schools there. 

In 1903, Governor Lanham appointed Dr. Preston Superin- 
tendent of the Epileptic Colony at Alnlene, and the Board of 
Managers appointed Mrs. Preston as Matron. She superintended 
the unpacking and arrangement of the furniture and supplies 
for all the cottages and buildings, the planting of flowers and 
shrubs, and helped to make tlie place a real home for the most 
unfortunate of the State^s afflicted people. She became identified 
with the town in her church and club work. In 1909, when Dr. 
Preston was appointed by Governor Campbell to the superin- 
,-. tendency of the State Insane Asylum, Mrs. Preston transferred 
her allegiance to Austin, and has ever since used her brain, her 
energy, her knowledge and her heart in church, civic and school 
club work. Perhaps, dearest to her heart is the last, for Mrs. 
Preston has demonstrated a wonderful ability in leadership in 
this work. She was president of Baker School Club, and for 
three years president of the High School Parents and Teachers' 
Clnb in the most successful and forward -marchins: vears of the 
club's existence. 

At the meeting of the Fifth District Convention of Texas 
Congress of Mothers, in May, IJ^IG, Mrs. Preston was unani- 
mously elected ])resident of this district, comprising eighty- three 
counties of South Texas, an honor unexpected by lier, but show- 
ing the appreciation of her co-workers of her capability for 
leadership. 

Mrs. Preston is the mother of seven children — four sons and 
three beautiful and splendid young daughters, all of whom are 
achieving success in their line of work. The youngest, Margaret 
Lynn, is still in school. 




MRS. I!. E. BUCHANAN'. 

Miia. 1}. E. BtJCHANAX was horn in Weatherford, August 11, 
1866. Slio was tlie daughter of 0. W. and Jane E. Keclor; 
graD<l"daiighter of Oliver Lo\'ing, a pioneer of Texas, for whom 
Loving county and I^oviiig Valley are named. Father 0. W. 
Keeler, one of the early educators of Te.xas, taught school foi-ty- 
eix yeais: he was a man of great learning and classical educa- 
tion. Miss Runicc Keeler attended schools of Texas and New 
York. She was married to If. E. Buchanan. Fort Worth, Texas, 
February 22, 1SS7, one child, Oliver Bnchanan, blessing this 
union. Always interested in education and cultural affairs of 
Texan, she joined the first literary club organized in Fort Worth, 
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the Womairs Wcdnesclay Clul), and organized the first liteiarv 
club in Fort Worth for vounor women, in 1896 — the Monday Book 
Club of Fort Wortli. She directed the studv of this eliib for 
ten years, and is still parliamentarian of the same, and a de- 
voted and beloved member. 

When tlie State Federation voted to raise a State Endowment 
Fund of $10,000 to aid in carrying on the ever increasing work 
of State Federation. Mrs. Buchanan was chosen State chairman 
of Endowment. Tlie ^Fonday Book Club of Fort Worth was not 
the only organization wishing to honor Mrs. Buchanan by plac- 
ing her name on the Honor Roll. When the Endowment Found- 
ens lu'esented the opportunity, the First District of Federated 
Chi])s insisted on honoring Mrs. Buchanan by placing her name 
on the State Honor Boll. 

At one session of Texas Federation of Women's Clubs Mrs. 
Buchanan, chairman of the Endowment Committee, raised; 
nearly $?000 of the amount in fifteen minutes. In rapid suc- 
cession several names were placed on the founders' roll, contri- 
butions of $100 each being given for this purpose. 

Mrs. Buchanan is one of the best parliamentarians of the; 
State, and has twice served as State parliamentarian of the Texas 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Mrs. Buchanan is a gifted speaker, combining an ardent love 
for her work with a most charming personality. 




MRS. WALTEI! ]>. ADAMS. 

Mrs. Walter D. Adams, Forney, Texas, nee Miss Matie Self, 
was born in Forney and lias resided there all lier life. She was 
married to Walter D. Adams December §0, 1895. She is an ac- 
compiisheil musician and prominent social leader, president 
Woman's Wednesday Olub and treasurer of the Jjaiiies' Auxiliary 
of the Texas Pharmaceutical Association, a charter member of 
both organizations. She is active in all civic questions, iiit«uaely 
interested in any imdertaking with which she is connected, avoid- 
ing- positions of prominence, content to be allowed to work in the 
ranks, official preferment having no allurement except where it 
offers opportunity for more usefnl service. Possessed of practical 
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cornnion sense, she is qualified, if need bo, to grasp and deal 
with business problems, perfectly content, however, to entrust the 
care of such matters to her liusband, familiarizing herself with 
its details onlv for the information whicli it affords. A close oh- 
server of public questions, yet having no desire to actively engage 
in its affairs; beh'eving that that woman who best serves her 
home best serves her country; that the husbands and fathers who 
have established this great Commonwealth can still be trusted to 
safely guide its destinies. 



"Woman was taken out of man; not 
out of his head to top him, nor out of 
his feet to he trampled underfoot; hut 
out of his side to he equal to him, un^fer 
his arm to he protected, and near his 
heart to he loved." 



"I find the great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand as in tchat 
direction we are moving." 




MRS. GEOUOtE LASGSTON. 

Mrs. George Laxgston, nee Mi?a Carrie L, Smith, is a native- 
born Texan, and Jias inherited the true pioneer spirit from a 
long line of ancestors. Early in the seventeenth century, one 
William Tonnelier, a French Huguenot, born in 1675, carried 
his wife and baby into England. In 1740, descendants of these, 
VVilliimi Tnnnell and liis wife. Lady Anne, came to America and 
settled in Fairfax county, Virginia. This same spirt of endur- 
ance brought the Smith brothers to the new country, and ihey 
founded homes in North Carolina. 

It was in Rusk county. Texas, that Lucian Smith met and 
married Amanda Reagan, daughter of Matilda Tnnnell and Wil- 
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liara Reagan, and here the subject of this sketch, a real daughter 
of the Republic of Texas, first saw the light. In her childhood 
days her father's oft-repeated words portray her spirit: "Well, 
ril declare! When she's not reading she's scribbling, and when 
she's not scribbling, she's reading." 

Mrs. Langston received her education in the public schools of 
Johnson county, in Granbury College and in the Sam Houston 
Normal Institute. In oratory and physical culture she studied 
in Chicago and Xew York. Later she taught in Granbury Col- 
lege, and during all this time appealed in public recital work 
before State Teachers' Associations, clubs, church societies and 
chautauquas. In the summer of 1890, Mrs. Langston had charge 
of the Department of Expression and Oratory at the then flour- 
ishing Chautauqua of Georgetown, Texas. 

Since her marriage to Mr. Langston in 1893, Mrs. Langj^ton 
has been active in the woman's club movement. She has served 
many times on the State Executive Committee, was president of 
the First Distrjct in 1908-10, and historian 1906-08, delegate- 
at-large to the biennials which met at St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, president of her home club, the XXth Century, and or- 
ganized, among others, the first Industrial Art Club of Cisco. 
She is an active member of the Methodist Church. 

In 1904, Mrs. Langston wrote and published "The History of 
Eastland Countv, Texas." 

Mr. and Mrs. Langston liave one child, Joyce, a member of the 
class of 1917 in the Universitv of Southern California. 

However, Mrs. Langston's life w'ork has been educating boys 
and girls. Together wdth Mr. Langston, she has directly for- 
warded the education of twenty-three young men and young 
women, and the number is beyond guessing that she has helped 
materially in hours of need and discouragement, and has inspired 
others to push on and do things worth while. 




MliS. S, p. BliOOKS. 

Mrs. H. p. Brooks, of Waco, was born in Johnson county, 
Texas. Her parents came from Ijouisiana just after the Civil 
War. Her fsither, W. F. Sims, was a farnitr of retiring dispo- 
sition, aiiJ wfl.« for four years a Confederate soidier of experieTice 
on many battlefields, and a Christian gentleman of high merit. 
He lived to be 78 years of age. Hei' mother was educated in 
KeatchJe College, hut in n practical fashion reared to maturity 
a family of five sons and throe daiightere. She yet lives near 
(■lebume. 

Mrs. Brooks was educated in frving's Select School for women. 
She was a teacher for several years in the public schools of Cle- 
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'flarner up pU'aftant thouffhtst in your 
miml^ for pUnMnnt thoutthtn make pleas- 
ant lirt'H.'* 



**\\'hfit tee are afraul iff do before men, 
itf hhonld he afraid to think before God." 



m 



^l.'nselfiMh and noble actions are the 
most radiant pages in the biography of 
souls.** 




MKS. ADAM HANKIST JOHNSON. 

BY MARY JOHNSON l-OSEY. 

JoESPiriKK Eastland was born in AVhite eonntv, 'I'ennosseo, 
August 31, 1845. Tlie Enstiand estate, "CJifty," was one of the 
most valuable in tbat State and noted tbroiigboiif tlie South for 
the food and shelter given to the Confederate soldiers during the 
Civil War. Upon this place was also loeated Bon Ayre Springs, 
H famous watering place, where the elite of the South gathered 
during the summer season. Here the Eastland family resided 
until Joscpiiine was six months old, when tiiey moved to Tesas 
and bonght a plnntafinn on the Colorado river in Fayette county. 
The Eastland family liad always been prominent in Tennessee. 
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Its mer. distinguished Southern gentlemen, and its women nt>ted 
for their wit and ]^SLnty. They became no less prominent in 
their new Texas home. 

Major Nicholas p]astland, Josephines uncle, was a graduate 
of West Point, and served on General Jackson's staff during the 
war with Mexico. Later he was elected judge of his county, 
then became an influential and valued memlior of the Legislature. 
Eastland county, Texas, was named for him. Captain William 
Eastland, Nicholas' brother, was in the Goliad expedition, and 
was one of the Mier prisoners drawing a black bean and being 
shot bv the Mexicans. 

Josephine's father, Robert Mosby Eastland, died when she was 
six vears old. In the course of time her mother was married to 
Warren J. Hill, a wealthy slave owner, whose plantation covered 
many rich acres near La Grange, Texas. Here Josephine lived 
until quite a large girl, when the family moved to Burnet, Texas, 
and had many exciting experiences in this Indian-infested district. 

Josephine was sent to Austin to attend the school of Amelia 
E. Barr, the author, which at that time was the only girls' semi- 
nary in "IVxas. Just then the war cloud was hovering over the 
South, each day the mutterings of the approaching storm grow- 
ing louder. She was married to Adam Rankin Johnson on Jan- 
uary 1, 1861. In the following Xovember the young husband 
left his bride to return to his native State, Kentucky, to enlist 
with General Forrest and fight for his country. A year passed 
in anxious waiting, and at last he returned a gallant figure in 
his colonel's uniform of gray. He took Josephine back with 
him and left her with friends at ^^Wheatland," their plantation, 
near Fincastle, Virginia. He then rejoined his command, hop- 
mg each day that the war would close and that he could return 
to his young wife. Three years passed with only occasional and 
dangerous journeys to Virginia by the Confederate colonel. 

The South, during this terrible period, had been torn, dis- 
mantled, ruined. Continuous carnage drowned the song of 
birds that had made melody in this land of promise. Shot and 
shell mowed down the noblest of her sons. The vast plantations 
and the palatial homes that had been the Old Dominion's pride 
were reduced to ashes. It became a land of memories drenched 
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with the blood of Southern soldiery and the tears of Southern 
women, and Josephine's heart was not spared. Her husband, 
who had now won the rank of brigadier-general while leading 
a gallant charge at Grubbs Cross Roads, Kentucky, was shot 
through the eyes, rendering him totally blind. After a time in 
Boston Harbor prison he was exchanged and returned to "Wheat- 
land/' broken in healtli, his sight destroyed, and nothing of tliis 
world's goods bat his Confederate uniform. 

Did she despair when she contemplated a future robbed of all 
that had meant so much, with scarcely a ray of hope to lig1iten 
the lowering clouds; no home; no money, and a blind husband? 
No. A thousand times No. She turned a brave face to the bat- 
tles of life and fought them bravely and well. 

Xow began the perilous trip to Texas; every inch of the road 
beset by dangers. When they reached Jackson, Mississippi, the 
victorious Federals had fired the town, and the streets were 
literally running in molasses. As the train drew into the station, 
a guard came through and ordered the removal of all Confed- 
erate uniforms. When he came to General Johnson and made 
the demand, a lady sitting immediately behind him rose up in 
righteous indignation, saying: "In the name of heaven, do you 
expect our soldiers to go naked? You have left them nothing 
but their uniforms, and now you demand them. This general 
shall not remove the uniform which he has done much to honor"; 
and opening her grip she took from it a long linen ulster, which 
she insisted upon the general's wearing, and which completely 
concealed his gray clothes. As they crossed the Mississippi river, 
the boat thev were on was searched bv Federal officers in the 
eifort to find Jefferson Davis, president of the Confederacy, whom 
they meant to hang. Failing this, they set fire to the l>oat, and 
it was only through heroic measures that the flames were con- 
trolled until those aboard could reach the shore. 

The remainder of the journey to the Lone Star State was 
made in a carriage, and was fraught with great hardships and 
nmch danger. When they at last reached Texas and tried to 
cross the Colorado river they found it a swollen flood. By great 
persuasion the ferryman consented to take them over. They 
reached shore safely and encamped for the night. About sun- 
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down, what coultl have caused them more terror than the sight 
of twenty Comanclie warriors riding into the stream on the 
opposite side? And with what relief did Josephine watch them 
battle with tlie ancrrv waters and then Avithdraw without havins: 
secured their prey. 

Llano, Texas, was reached at last, and there they settled. 
Indians were numerous, and their fiendish crimes grew worse. 
The struggle began. Three children were born to them in 
the course of time — Bettie, Eobert and Juliet. After a time, 
strange as it mav seem, thev accumulated some stock and 
horses, but many were stolen by the Indians. One time in a 
hundred thousand you would see such courage and determination 
as dominated these two. The man blind was no less a man, and 
his helpmeet a most extraordinary w^oman. So success became 
theirs and together thev literallv wrested a fortune from this 
wild and forbidding land. 

Later they moved to Burnet, Texas, which place has since been 
their home. General Johnson became a very influential citizen 
and accumulated much land. Here six more children Avere born 
— Fannie, Willie, Lucy, Adam, Ethel and Mary. The three 
former died young. 

On the top of a hill cast of the town stands Airy Mount, with 
twelve hundred and fifty surrounding acres of pasture land, in- 
cluding rich fields. In this domicile Josephine drew around her 
her loved ones and made a 'liome" for them. Hers w^as the 
hand that soothed when life grew ill. Hers the voice that gave 
encouragement in every trial. Her home and children were her 
happiness, and never once did she fail in the loving duties re- 
quired by her blind husband. She reared six children to man- 
hood and womanhood — six children to rise, up and call her blessed. 




MISS RUBY REID TtOBTNSOX, 

Mjsm 3!uby Rl'id Rohinron is tlic daughter of Jas. I{. Robin- 
son, (loceasecl, and Betty G. Robinson. Slic was born in the bis- 
toric little town of Robinson, six miles ?outh of Waco, which was 
fiirst ?t'ftled hv liei- pfitcTnal Krandfatber, John Robinson, in 1850, 
and lias ever borne his name. She is a nioee of the Hons. Lnd 
T. and N. B. Williams, of Wax:r>. Slie is a granddaughter of 
that splendid old pioneer citizen of Lorena, Mr. Tl, V. Williams. 

As a ehild. Miss Rohipson had a deeided inclination toward 
things artistie, and her nind pies were the pride of her associates. 
She spent fonr yenra as a stndont at Ki<ld-I\eY Collpore, Sher- 
man, Texas. At the end of her first yei'.T thei-e. she won a 
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*tij<lv *>f art. Afr»-r U-awnir K''!'l-Kry. *L»r 5>r:i«iL«-il tw.> w-a:? in 
thf* Chif-a^. ► Art In-titute. >ri«^ r»-rum»ril v* h^r :i"Q.e in \^:l«■»•. 

'•ot t on f • > r t\ir r. » t ' • • r 1 F 'a U» ->• 1 1 1 a t -he -a nitr t«> ^>e a r» r> • f es<i i • » iia ' 
iiT]*\ was •li^jwaliHetl frnm tii*- L-"nre^t?>. B»L*t'*re thi.- tiui*-, Mi-^-^ 
Iiohins^jn Iia«l I«H»kt^] rm b.*T raVut rner'-.-iv a^^ an aiTT^riiT'li.-riii.t.'nt, 
iMit wlie*n .-li»' wa> n«» lon:£f-r eiii:!*'.*' i«» fiiit-r ainattur t.*\i.iML-. 
-lie de<;ide<l to turn it into j^rartir;*! usf. Sht- then e';**nt a \tar 
in the C'has*^ S-!i<mI of Art. in New V»>rk I iiy. Frank AIva:i 
Parson>, who i? at the h»a»l of the Cha^^ Sifi«».»l an«l i^ «»ne of 
the champions in America of ti»nnnt'rrial art, t»>«>k jzreat interi-^t 
in Mi>> Iiohin>on'> work an«] {N»intf«| .ait to ht-r the ^illiniiness 
witli whirli hiir nianufa -tiirer> pay for oriirinal an«l eatrhy a«l- 
vertis<Mnent*i. He snirLrt>te<1 tlie novelty of .<tatiiary as an a»l- 
vertijiinir nie<linnK an«l with thi- in view >I.e eanie to San An- 
tonio anil stmlieil seulpture innler Ponijieo Coppini. 

*'The Retired Kid/' d»>ne in plaster of Paris, is the work of 
Miss Robinon. This work was di>ne for an autoniohile sales com- 
pany, which srave their first order for one himdretl of these fiif- 
ures in plaster. The Indian Maiden at the Cotton Palace, Wac<^. 
Texas, is also one of ^fiss Robinson's creations. The statue, 
which is of heroic and therefore more than life-size, is made en- 
tirely of cotton. To the eye it bear-^ the similitude of marble or 
bisque. It stands on a base or pe<lestal perhaps six feet high, 
with a fountain at the base. As a model for this statue. Miss 
Robinson had the valuable co-operation of Miss Mamie Welch, 
of Waco, Texas, whose grace of figure and pose are exemplified 
in the statue. In the creation of this statue, design, tradition 
and history have been adhered to. Waco was the home of the 
aboriginal days, and took its name from the tribe of Waco In- 
dians. She created the statue of an Indian woman looking west- 
ward over the prairies. 




MRS. MABEL DAY LEA. 

There is true beauty in the career of n self-reliant soul l>ent 
on success in a laudable direction. The eonrageoua steps of 
Mich a woman embody a lesson worth treasuring in print. Sueh 
a propelling power animated and guifled the soul of Mabel Day 
Lea throngh her entire life. 

Mabel Day Lea was born in Brunswick, Chariton county, Mis- 
souri. July 4, 1854, the daughter of Mr. John Dos?, a native of 
KpntiK-kv, who in 1833 married Francis Pope Monroe, wht> was 
boju in Richmond, Va., in 1817, a grand nieec of President 
Monroe, and also a direct descendant of John Buckner, eniigriut 
frani England, who settled in Gloucesler county, Virginia. He 
was a member of the House of Bnrgesses at the session of \o- 
veniber IfiSS, f/i October 16. 1603. His son, Richard Buckner, 
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oC EsFex and Caroline counties, was also a member of the Htjiise 
of Buroresses for Caroline at the session of February 1727-S, 
Mav, 1730. to Mav, 1732. 

Mrs. Mabel Day Lea, nee Miss Mabel Doss, \yas educated at 
ITocker College, Lexington, Kentucky, where she graduated with 
honors in 1872. In 1873, she came from Chillicothe, Missouri, 
with her brother, John Doss, to Sherman, Texas; and as a 
teacher of music won not only distinction but a warm place in 
the Jiearts of the best and most refined people of Sherman. Their 
friendship was manifested by rich and enduring presents be- 
stowed upon her on different occasions. 

On the 26th of January, 1879, in Sherman, Miss Mabel Doss 
married Colonel William Henry Day, of Austin. This marriage 
was chronicled by the press of Denison and Sherman as one of 
the most joyous ever witnessed in Texas, hailed with blessings 
by friends of both parties. To them was born, December 19, 
1880, a daughter, upon whom was bestowed the joint names of 
her parents, Willie Mabel. 

Colonel Day had Ixjught a ranch of 85,000 acres well stocked 
with fine cattle in Coleman county, and it was here he made his 
home with his family until the time of his rleath, June 14, 1881. 

^Mrs. Day was left a widow with a young baby and a large 
property heavily encumbered. She was a woman of positive, pro- 
gressive and aggressive character. Her mind was well balanced 
for business as well as the fine arts. With her indomitable will 
power and unswerving faith in what was right, she took up her 
husband^s business, overcame difficulties that would have discour- 
aged others, and succeeded when many around her failed. Fail- 
ure to her was only a link in the chain of success. 

The Day ranch was the first to be fenced in the State of Texas. 
The cattle people in those days were accustomed to free grass, 
and there was a body of men who revolted against the idea of 
pastures being fenced and formed themselves into a body known 
in history as the fence-cutters. Shortly after the death of 
Colonel Dav, thev cut everv strand of wire on the Day ranch, 
and destroyed hundreds of miles of fence, Mrs. Day went to 
Austin and legislated against fence cutting, and it was she who 
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was instrumental in having laws passed which made this act a 
felony, thereby putting an end to this lawless business. 

Mrs. Day was a regular attendant at the conventions of tK* 
Texas Cattle Eaisers' Association, and, though not a member of 
the association, she had many close and ardent friends in the 
convention, and was quite active at this time in consummating 
large cattle and land transactions. 

On April 28, 1889, Mrs. Mabel Day was married the second 
time to Captain J. C. Lea, of Eoswell, New Mexico, the founder 
and promoter of the famous Pecos Valley. Mrs. Lea was a 
woman who could not stand still. In Eoswell, she put her ener- 
gies to work to build churches and colleges. She was a charter 
member of the Christian Church there, and todav a beautiful 
$25,000 church buikling, with a large and active membership, 
stands as a monument to her pioneer efforts in church work. 

The Xew Mexico Military Institute, a State military school, 
was first founded by Captain and Mrs. Lea, Mrs. Lea being the 
power behind the throne, and the captain with his active con- 
nection with government affairs succeeded in having this made 
a territorial institution. It has for the past three successive 
years been designated by the United States War Department as 
a distinguished institution, which fact places it among the first 
ten militarv schools of America. Graduates from this school en- 
ter the United States armv as second lieutenants. The Military 
Institute is owned and supported by the State of ]^ew Mexico. 
The present plant is estimated to be worth $300,000. 

Mrs. Mabel Day Lea w^as a foundation builder, a pathfinder, 
a committee of ways and means of opening up and doing things. 
Mrs. Lea was at all times in close touch with her business in- 
terests in Texas, a.nd Coleman county owes her much, for she 
was the first one to open her ranch for colonization. She had 
founded homes and settled over five hundred families in Cole- 
man county, and built up schools and churches, and communi- 
ties of high moral and religious tone. Mrs. Lea was actively 
engaged in this work at the time of her death, April 4, 1906. 




MltS. 0. B. COLQUIT)'. 

Mils. O.sr.iii Bi{\\Ti[ Coi.qiiTT wiis ln>rn rtt Miiiilcii, Woli.Jtor 
rHri,«li, La., Xovenilio]- 19, 18l)r>. ITer fatlior, Ismic Miirrell, atul 
Iicr iiinthpr, Itoliccm. FuIUt, were ]>oni in Clailionie Parisli, L;i._, 
out of wineli Welister Parish was createii. ITer fatluT, Isaac 
Miirrc'Jl, was tlic first wliiti? male diild horn in Oailjornu I'ariah, 
his father havin;; i-niifiratcd there ahniit fifteen years after Jeffer- 
soi) hougitt Lonisiaiia from Franec, or nhuut 1818. Her fatlier, 
l8aai- Murroll, was a morehaiit ami jilanter. ami was interested in 
liiisiness at Minder, La., apid in Xew Orh'juis under the firm 
name of Ilawlin^t & Miirroll, for many years liefore liis death. 
Mrs. Crtlqnitt was one of oi;i:ht eliildren. fonr of wliom are liv- 
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ing. Mrs. Colquitt married December 9, 1885, and is the mother 
of five children; the youngest, Walter F., died three years before 
lier liusband was nominated for Governor in 1910, the others all 
being gi-own. Mrs. Colquitt, most of her life, has taken an inter- 
cut in church work, charity work, and was especially interested 
in patriotic associations, like the Daughters of 1812 and the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. She belonged to no women's 
clubs except the "Mothers' Club." • 

As to her management of the Mansion during the four years 
lier husband was governor, thousands of citizens of Austin and 
Texas, men and women, are in position to speak. Governor Col- 
f|uitt has often said, "NTo man ever had a better wife, no chil- 
dren a more patient, faithful and sympathetic mother. Prefer- 
rino- the seclusion of the dome^^tic circle, she never shrank from 
])ublic duty — social, religious or official." 



"//, instead of a gem or even a flower, 
we could cast the gift of a lovely thought 
into the heart of a friend, that would he 
giving as the angels give." 



''Woman!" With that word, life's 
dearest hopes and memories come. Truth, 
beauty, love, in her adored, and earth's 
lost paradise restored, in the green bower 
of home,' 



it 




MRS. FANKY CHAMBERS GOOCH IGLEHART. 



Mrs. Fann'y Chambkrs Goorir Igleiiakt first Iwcame known 
to the Jiterary world through lier book, "Faci- to Face with the 
Mexicans," and through her exhaustive study of Mexican life 
and character; the entire subject matter was oblainod within their 
homes, seven years having been consumed in the preparation of 
this book. She speedily ahsorlwd their language, and through this- 
medium she was enabled to make a clear and comprehensive stnAy 
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of their lives, which has given satisfaction to readers of this book, 
not only in Mexico and the United States, but also in Europe. 
Mrs. Iglehart's gifts of creation and expression are pronounced in 
their character, and are harmoniouslv combined for effective work. 
A¥hen the book appeared, it was widely heralded throughout the 
countr}^, both by the newspapers and magazines, and among the 
most brilliant criticisms of the writers of the times was that of 
William Dean Ho wells, who devoted four pages in Harper's 
Montliy. Her genius has been given distinguished recognition by 
the ablest writers and literateurs everywhere. She has been made 
a member of the leading scientific and historical societies of 
Europe and America, and among them she has been made Fel- 
low of the Eoyal Society of Sr-ience and Letters of London, Eng- 
land, and her name appears upon tlie rolls of many states in 
this countrv. 

Mrs. Iglehart's last book, •"'The Boy Captive of the Texas Mier 
Expedition," treats of one of the most stirring episodes in the 
history of Texas. It is due to her extended study of Mexican 
life, as embodied in lier "Face to Face," that she was enabled to 
gather data to make one of the most valuable story books be- 
tween Texas and Mexico. 

Mrs. Iglehart is a social genius, and many of her talents have 
been cut and polished to that end. She is blessed with a fine 
physique, commanding presence, and subtle power, known as per- 
sonal magnetism, which is known to the Mexicans as "simpatica." 
Tn conversation, she has infinite tact and possesses the power of 
bringing to the surface the best qualities of those who come in 
contact with her magical influence, and, although she is so ad- 
miral)ly accomplished, she has neither pretense nor pedantry, and 
moves with conscious ease in the palaces of the rich and the cot- 
tr.ges of the poor, bearing with her the aroma of grace and sym- 
pathy. Her wit and repartee owe its sparkle' to her Irish an- 
cestry, which came from both parents, and the solidity of her 
character came from the P^nglish of her father, and the brilliance 
and charm of her manner come fi'om the Huguenot of her 
mother. Being one of the closest observers, all that she writes 
possesses the flavor of remarkable charm and abilitv. 

Mrs. Iglehart is a native of Mississippi, brought here when 
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a cliild, and she has great reverence and love for her adopted 
State. One of the most remarkable phases of her composite cliar- 
acter is the calm and patient manner in which she meets overv 
change that comes up in her life. Her loyalty as d friend lias 
a special merit, and once enjoying the richness of her friendship^ 
one always wishes to possess it. All her qualities are of the high- 
est order, and gives her a remarkable personality that is rarely met. 



"fJe just and fear not; let all the ends 
thou aimest at he thy country^s, thy 
(iod^s, and truth^s." 



''Ideas are the factors that lift civil- 
zation. They create revolutions. There 
is more dynamite in an idea than in 
many hombs.^" 




MRS. V. A. COLLINS. 

Mrs. V. A. Collins, n^e Miss Nannie Kuykendall, of Grand 
Saline, Texas, was bom in Van Zandt county, Texas, July 20, 
1881. 

She is the daughter of E, R. Kuykendall, now of Grand Saline, 
Texas. Her mother was a Jftss Brateher. Her parents were of 
two of the oldest families of Van Zandt county, both families 
having settled there in the early 50's, 

She was educated in the public schools of Van Zandt county, 
at Canton and Grand Saline. 

On December 14, 1902, she was married to V. A. Collins, 
since which time she has resided in Beaumont, Texas. Of this 
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marriages four cliildicii Iiave been ]yoru, towit : Allenc, age 11 
yeans; \V. K., age 10 vears ; Lillian Mae, age 8 year:?, and Jack 
D., age 5 years. 

Slie is a nieni])er of tlie Cliristian Cliiireh, the Ladies of tlie 
^[area])ees, tlie Woofhnan Circle and tlie Pythian Sisters. She 
is president of tiie Mothers' Congress of Jeffeison county, Texas, 
and a Is.) ])resident of the l^arent-Teachcrs' Association of the 
scjiool district in wliich she resides. 

She is an ardent prohihitionist and woman suffragist, and 
always manifests great iniereiit in public affairs. 



*'\Vhcn the Almi(fhty designed to cre- 
ate man, the various angels of his attri- 
butes came in their order before Him 
and spoke of his purpose. Truth said, 
'Create him not, Father. He will deny 
the right; deny his obligations to Thee, 
and deny the sacred and inviolate truth: 
therefore create him not J' Justice said^ 
"Create him not, Father. He will fill the 
world irifh injustice and wrong; he will 
desectate Thy holy temple, do deeds of 
violence and of blood, and in the very 
first generation he will wantonly slay his 
brother; therefore create him not.' But 
gentle Mercy knelt by the throne and 
whispered, 'Create him, Father. J will 
be with him in all his wanderings ; I will 
folloio his wayward steps, and by the 
lessons he shall learn from the experi- 
ence of his own errors, I will bring him 
back to Thee.' " 




MRS. COXE JOHNSON. 

liare Ijoauty of |)crt;on anil cliarm of maiiiiei' rivaled only by 
intellec-tiial !ittniiinients and streiigtli of cliararter; tliis is aptiy 
(leseriptivu of Mrs. ('oin' Joiinson, of Tyler, iicr Mia* Birdie Itoli- 
ortaon, of Saliido, a native daughter of Texas. 

She is dcs-ended from a long line of dislingiiisJied anee^torc, 
tJie Uol>crtsons of Virginia, Kortli Carolinii, Tennessee and Texas, 
prominent in tlieir country's history from King's Mountain to 
Kan Jaeinto. 

ITpr ffreat-nnele. General James Roliertson. was the founder of 
Xasliville, Tennessee, tlie eonipatriot of John Sevier, and the in- 
timate of Oeiu'ral Jin-kson. ITer gveat-gvand father, Klijali Hob- 
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ertson, was a colonel in the War of the Kevolution; her gi'and- 
father. Sterling S. Kobertson, was a major of Tennessee troops 
in 1812, Empressario in Texas under the Mexican Colonization 
Laws and founder of Eobertson's Colonv: commanded a com- 
pany at San Jacinto; was a signer of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence, and a member of the Senate of the First Con- 
gress of Texas. 

Her father, E. Sterling C. Eobertson, came to Texas when a 
youth, aided his father in the work of the colony, was Acting 
Postmaster General of Texas in 1839; was a member of the Se- 
cession Convention of 1861; commissioned a brigadier general 
of Texas State troops ; served on sta.ff of General McCullough with 
the rank of colonel, and actively participated in the war between 
the States until the surrender of General Lee. He was a mem- 
her of the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1876; was a man 
of large affairs and wide influence and of great patriotic devo- 
tion to his State and country. 

But Mrs. Johnson's claims to be ranked as one of the noted 
women of Texas do not rest on her descent from such distin- 
guished ancestry. They are but the background of her own 
achievements. 

A catalogue of them will be the best eulog}^ that can be pro- 
nounced upon her: 

Graduating from Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, with high 
honors, she was soon thereafter married to Hon. Cone Johnson, 
then a member of the Texas Senate. In 1903, Mrs. Johnson 
went to her Alma Mater to deliver the literarv address at the 
Commencement, it being the first time such an honor was con- 
ferred upon a woman. 

Passionatelv devoted to the memorv of the cause of the Con- 
federacv and to the welfare of the survivors of that historic 
struggle and active in the work of the Daughters, she was elected 
president of the Texas Division, II. D. C, in 1902, and is held 
in the highest esteem by that band of noble, devoted women. 
Amongst her most ardent admirers are many old Confederate 
veterans, upon whose lapel she pinned the simple but priceless 
Cross of Honor. 

At the Austin Convention in 1905 of the Texas Federation of 
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Women's Clubs, she was elected president. Her administration 
was marked by great growth in the membership of the Federa- 
tion and by increased activities of the clubs in matters of edu- 
cation and civic improvement. 

When the College of Industrial Arts for young women at Den- 
ton was created, Mrs. Johnson, by appointment of Governor Lan- 
ham, became a member of the first Board of Regents, and by 
reappointment of Governors Campbell and Colquitt served until 
ill health necessitated her withdrawal from the work. 

In the !N"ational Campaign of 1912, Mrs. Johnson was vice- 
president of the Women's National Wilson and Marshall Demo- 
cratic League, and was an active worker and adviser at the Na- 
tional Democratic headquarters in New York. 

In 19.14, her husband receiving from President Wilson the ap- 
pointment as Solicitor of the State Department, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson took up their residence in Washington, where she soon 
became prominent and popular in the social affairs of the Na- 
tional Capital. With her white hair but youthful face, flawless 
complexion and the indescribable charm of a cultured woman of 
the South, she is a striking figure in the social life of official and 
diplomatic circles as gviest and hostess. 

Mrs. Johnson has accomplished her work without noise or flare 
of trumpets, and with a modesty becoming a true daughter of 
the South. Nothing has ever been allowed to interfere with her 
duties to her church and charity. For more than eight years 
she was the president of the Women's Home Mission Society of 
Marvin Church, Tyler, and has always been actively interested in 
charity and civic improvements. The affection in which she is 
held by the people of her home city, of all ranks and conditions, 
is a beautiful tribute to a beautiful woman with a beautiful 
character. 




MH8. KU.A CAliCTIIEItS rOK'l'Klt. 

Mn.s. I'oHTEH is a native Texaii, daiigliter of Captain Saoiuel 
aiirl Liila Cox Canitherp. Her father came lo Te\as from Tun- 
iKfsce in the early ^O's, when a small child, and he ami his 
fuinih- wtTO actively oonnpcted with the early history of Texas. 
Two iinclfs fonjrlit in the hattle of San Jacinto. He waa a cap- 
tain in tile (,'ivil War and a man of unrelenting principle-; of 
honor ajul integrity. Her mother was a native of Virginia and 
iwsseewi' mnisual literaiT ability. 

Mrs. Torter was married at a vci 
few years later with two little girls. 
Ciillege for Yoimg Ladies, placing 



y early age, was left alone a 

Later she entered Nashville 

hev children in the primary 
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department. She remaiiied liere for three years, and received 
lier degree in liistory. She then went to ('hicago, wliere she took 
a special conrse in sociology in Chicago TTniversity. Ketnrning 
to Texas four years later she accepted tlie chairmanship of 
Mothers' Department in tlie Texas Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Fnion, a position siie ably filled for a nnmber of years, and 
which ])roved excellent training for her broader work a few years 
later. 

Tn 1900, Mrs. Poiter M'as sent as a delegate to represent Texas 
at the AVorld's Temperance Convention of the AVoman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, held in Edinbnrgh, Scotland. Lady 
Henry Somerset presided at this great gathering of temperance 
workers from all over the world. 

In 1908, Mrs. Porter was appointed by the Governor to repre- 
sent Texas at the First International Congress on the welfare of 
the child, held in Washington, D. C. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year she called together the local Mothers' Clnl^ of Hal- 
las, lier home city, and organized them into the Dallas Council 
of Motliers. 

It was throngh Mrs. Porter's efforts that the first board of 
censors for moving pictures was appointed in Dallas. 

In 1909, Mrs. Porter sent out a call for a Texas CongreSi^ of 
]\Iothers to be held in Dallas during the State Fair. Every mayor 
in the State was asked to appoint delegates to this meeting. A 
most enthusiastic body of representative mothers and teacliers 
from all over the State answered the call, and wdien Mrs. Porter 
])resented the question as to whether the body wished to form a 
State Congress of Mothers, every re])resentative ])resent arose to 
her feet, and then and there nnder the inspiration of tliat h.oly 
purpose the I'exas (V^ngress of Mothers was born, and the motto, 
^^A little child shall lead them," was adopted. Mrs. Porter wa^ 
elected president; Mrs. Eleanor Brackenridge, of San Antonio, 
first vice-president, and Mrs. John S. Turner, of Dallas, re- 
cording secretary. An oflRcial organ, the Texas Motherhood 
Magazine, was also launched. The growth of the Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations was remark- 
able, due largelv to Mrs. Porter's organizing ability and nntiring 
efforts. 
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In 1910, Mrs. Poiter called together and presided over the 
first Child Welfare Conference ever held in Texas. The confer- 
ence met at Austin under the auspic*es of tlie Texas Congress of 
Mothers, and came together at the close of the second State 
Convention of the Congress. Fourteen State organizations, all 
having some department bearing upon child welfare, were repre- 
sented. The intent of the Conference was to co-ordinate the 
work in the State for child welfare, and to prevent duplication 
of effort. The Conference agreed that its specific work would 
Ih? to unite the efforts of all these organizations towards the pas- 
sage of legislative measures that would better conditions for chil- 
dren in Texa.s. 

During Mrs. Porter's administration of the Congress of Moth- 
ers the first child welfare exhibit ever held in the State was suc- 
cessfullv maintained at the Texas State Fair in Dallas. The ob- 
ject of this exhibit was to demonstrate the work of the Congress 
of Mothers and to show through object lessons the need for bet- 
ter conditions for children in the home and in the school. It 
demonstrated conclusively the great need for a more intelligent 
parenthood. A moving picture show in connection with this ex- 
hibit waft of great educational value in showing, among other 
things, the danger of the common house-fly and the mosquito, 
also the danger to the child of impure milk. Another remark- 
able exhibit shown at this time demonstrated the danger of the 
common drinking cup, which, followed by a persistent campaign, 
resulted in the establishment of sanitaiy drinking fountains in 
almost all the public schools over the State, and in the adoption 
of the individual drinking cup on all railroad trains and in many 
public places of business. 

Through Mrs. Porter's efforts a bill providing for a Child 
AVelfare Commission in Texas was drafted ?.nd presented to the 
Legislature, but failed of passage on account of a small appro- 
priation asked for its maintenance. An educational campaign 
was also begim duiing the third year of the Congress looking 
towards the introduction of a bill providing for State aid for 
needy mothers — mothers who are struggling alone, and unpro- 
vided for, to bring up good citizens for tlie State. 

At the oloFc of tlie tliird year of the Congress of Mothers, Mrs. 
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Porter declined to serve the organization longer as its president, 
though persistently urged to do so. She was elected honorary 
president and life member of the executive board. 

During the three years of Mrs. Porter's administration of the 
Congress the organization increased to something over eight hun- 
dred members. 

The active aid and co-operation of all State educational insti- 
tutions had been enlisted. The State Department of Public In- 
struction, realizing what a power for good organized motherhood 
would mean to the public school system of Texaj?, gave its un- 
qualified endorsement and co-operation. The Conference for 
Education had backed its endorsement by a substantial financial 
donation. All these agencies coming together in a sympathetic 
co-operative spirit for child welfare^ fully demonstrated the truth 
that "the love of childhood is the common tie which unites us 
in holiest purpose." 



"Ala8, we make a ladder of our 
thoughts, where angels step, hut sleep 
ourselves at the foot; our high resolves 
look down upon our slumhering acts." 



"What we admire in Columbus is not 
his having discovered a world, hut his 
having gone to search for it on the faith 
of an opinion." 



TITK BIfAVKST HATTLE. 

BY .lOMiVlS 3IILLi:U. 

The bravest Imttle that ever was foiiirlit : 
Sliall I ti'II you where juhI when? 

On the nia]).s of tlie worlfl yon will find it not 
ft wa.s fought hy tFie niother> of men. 

Xay, not with eannon or hattle sliot. 

With swonl or nobler j>en : 
Xay not with eloquent word or thon^lit. 

From nionth?i of wonderful men. 

But d(H']) in a walled-up woman V heart — 
Of woman that would not yield, 

Bnt patiently, silently b(»re her ])art — 
Lo! tiiere i>< that battlefield. 

\o inarsiialin^ troop, no bivouac sonir : 

Xo banner to gleam and wave; 
And Oh ! these battles they last so long — 

From babvhood to the i^rave ! 

Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town — 



Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then silent, unseen — goes down. 



lOfi 




MIts 



K. A. WATTFItS. 



AlthoLtfili iH.ni nwr Wi-rinsfiol-l. Illinois and c.liu'atoil hi :\tis- 
poiiri, Mrs. Wattcrs cbiJiiis ("Ipliiiriie, Texas, as liei' adopted liome, 
foi-* KJK' ctiKif tlipre soon after gi'aduatiiig, and was coiiiiected 
witli it^ imliHc schools for six voars, five vojire as jxini-ipal of n 
ward si-liool. Slio was iTiarriod to Dr. F.. A. Watters of Fort 
Worth, .liiiio fl, 1.Sf)7, l''our l»oy.- have come info their home. 
T)eali}:iiiK the value of tlie kinderffarten in tiie education of the 
ehjhl, Mrs. Watters heiaiiie actii'e in t)ie Kiiiderfjarten Associa- 
tion, aetiiig lis viee-|Hesirleiit. Tlie Association succeeded in 
gettinjr the kindergarten in the pnl)lie schools of Olehurae. 

in 1010, she was ap|)ointed h\ the executive lioard of Texas 
C'ongi-ess of Miitliers as chairman for Tarriint countv. Slie or- 
ganized a Parent-Tcaehei-s Association in i!ic city and cnnntry 
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schools. In 1912, she was appointed president of the First Dis- 
trict, which position she held until Xovember, 1914, when she 
was elected vice-president-at-large of the State and was made 
the head of the executive department. She is greatly interested 
in the welfare of the child in home, state and school, and in 
every department of the work of the Texas Congress of Mothers. 
She is also an active member of the Mary Isham Kuth Chapter 
of the D. A. R. 



*^The best portion of a good woman's 
life is her little, nameless, unrememhered 
a^ts of kindness and of love.' 



» 



"T/ic brightest blaze of intelligence is 
of incalculably less value than the small- 
est spark of charity" 




HfTJS. ,TOH\ ^Y. WOODS. 

Miis. Joiix Vi'. Woods, l)pfore her marriage, December 26, 
1900, was Holcii Marv Smith. She H'as born in Blossom, Lamar 
county, Texas. She was tlie great-grandilaugliter of Hardy 
Moore, n pioneer settler of Lamar county. She is of Scotch- 
Irish descent. Her grandmother waa a direct descendant of the 
Folsome, who, on a'?count of their political influence, were lian- 
ishod from England after the battle of Ciilloden. 

The Foleonis and Moores figured largely in the historv of the 
colonies and the Rovolutiontn-v War: Morris Moore of South 
Carolina being an ancestor. 

She is a very lovaJ daughter of tlie Cnnfederacv: was educated 
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in the public scliools of Toxas, witli two years norinal training, 
preparatory to teachin^i^. She is also a trained reader. 

Slie has reiiiarkal)le nientalitv. and, although frail, is an in- 
cessant student, iiiving much time to history, literature and men- 
tal science. AVhile she isn't a lawyer, she is interested in law, 
and often as.sist< her husband in working up his cases. She has 
given some attention to writing, and some of her verses iiave 
real merit. Tier interest in politics is actuated solely for the 
betterment of conditions for women aiul children, for she is a 
home body, engaging herself almost entirely in home-making and 
education of her little daughter, wdio will enter a ])reparatory 
school by the time she is twelve. 

Mrs. \A^oo(1s accomplishes things, not by leading and pulling, 
but by remaining in the background to push. Sh.e was respon- 
sible for the election of her husband to the legislature, and 
without making herself a conspicuous figure, helped to make him 
Speaker, that she might further the chances of her pet measure,, 
the Compulsorv Education Bill. 



ii 



Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
and simple faith than Norman blood. 



>j 



"77te highest joy to the Christian al- 
most always comes through suffering. 
No flower can bloom in Paradise which is 
not tran<splanted from Gethsemane. No 
one can taste of the fruit of the tree of 
life, that has not tasted of the fruits of 
the tree of Calvary. The crown is after 
the cross.^' 




.MISS II. KLEANOK llKACKKXltlDfiE. 

Mfss M. Ki.icaxou IJiiACKKXiiriKii:. a Iciulei- in iiitvinicnl niove- 
iitents .uiioiitt wonu'ii in Texas, is a iialivc of Jinliaiia. After 
CiudiifltiiifT at AlxliTsoii's Female Seiiiiiiarv in Xcw Allmnv. Tii- 
(irana, ^lie joined licr faiiiily in Texii^, iviiore flu-y liad settled 
'Diiip Vfiirs |»revioiisly. TTer girliiood was spent in hcaiitifii! 
.lacksDii eouiitv, wliorc Klie was friends with all in the joy of life 
and youth, an ca^jor listener to the I'Oninnir of the early day4 
from the ti|)s of those hroml-minded milkers of history, tiie Ans- 
tin lolonifits. 

The most inflnential orjra nidation of tha' day was the Tini- 
peran.e Soeii'tv. which eoristitiited tiie social fnnction of '.he 
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week in the meeting- of young and old. An effort was made by 
the young men of the society to take the ladies into full mem- 
bership^ granting them voting privileges; at the end of a warm 
contest, the resulting tie vote was decided in the negative by the 
presiding officer's vote. 

After Miss Brackenridge and her mother removed to San An- 
tonio, their home at the head of the river was a social center, 
where the Pioneer Club of San Antonio was organized in the 
year of the advent of the Southern Pacific Eailroad. Our Bead- 
ing Club, the oldest club of San Antonio now surviving, is a 
legitimate descendant of the Head of the River Mutual Admi- 
ration Society. The meeting of the Texas Federation of Litc- 
rarv Clubs in Tvler and the General Federation of Clubs in 
Denver w^as a revelation of the wonderful gifts of women and 
an inspiration to effort, followed by the organization of the 
Woman's Club of San Antonio, the first department club of the 
State, which has the honor of freeing the clubs of the limitation 
of the word "literary." Miss Brackenridge serve<:l as president 
for seven years. The club took the initiative in placing indus- 
tiial and manual training in the public schools; a police matron 
and probation officer in the city hall; also the initiative in the 
studv of laws affecting women and children, and other work 
since taken up by the Federation. The Woman's Club of San 
Antonio has the honor of being the first to endorse suffrage. 

Miss Brackenridge also took a leading part in organizing the 
Texas Congress of Mothers, of which she is honorary president. 
Though a believer in the equal rights of women since her girl- 
hood, it was not until she felt that the time was ripe for this 
feature which all of her other efforts had been leading up to, 
that she published and distributed over the State a pamphlet, 
"The Legal Status of Women in Texas," the first fruits of which 
was a change in the property rights of married women. Miss 
Brackenridge was one of the three women first to receive recog- 
nition by the State in her appointment as Eegent of the College 
of Industrial Arts at Denton, Texas, which office she still holds. 

Miss Brackenridge served as president of the Texas Woman's 
Suffrage Association, of which she is now honorary president, 
wliere her interest and influence m still felt. 




^Iim. FTJKD ALKXANDKlt SCOTT. 

Bird Cochran Scott (Mrs, F. A, Scatt) was born in Robiii?on, 
Illinois, but came to Texas when only a year old, her parents, 
Mr. antl Mrs. J. C. Cochran, firi^t locating in San JIarcos, and 
later at San Antonio. 

Mrs. Scott was educated in tlic San Antonio public schools, 
graduating from tJie high school when in her seventeenth \ear 
with the highest honors, winning the Oallaalian gold medal for 
scholarship, and the University of Texas =eholarship 

Previous to her marriage, Mrs. Scott tauglit foi a \car in one 
of the Austin public scliools. 

Mrs. Scott langhinglv declares she was born in a newspaper 
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office, for her father has l^een a newspaper man all his life. He 
was founder of a number of newspapers in San Antonio, and was 
one of tlie pioneer editors of 'J'exas. Her husband is also a 
newspaper man, for years circulation manager and later business 
manager of th.e Austin Daily Statesman and other publications. 

Mrs. Scott's newspaper career began about fifteen years ago. 
She edited the society departmejit of the Austin Statesman for 
ten years, giving up the w^ork in 1911. 

AYhen the- Austin Americaii was founded in 1914, she accepted 
the position of the Woman's De])artment. Mrs. Scott takes keen 
interest in her work, which includes special articles and news 
stories, and is considered one of the Ix^st news|>*aper women of 
Texas. She was sent by the Austin American as s]^ecial repre- 
sentative to the biennial conventicm of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs held in Xew^ York City, May 22nd to June 3rd, 
1916. 

Mrs. Scott has two children, and besides her newspaper work 
keeps in touch wath various phase-^ of club life, being especially 
interested in Mothers' Club w^ork. She is a Daughter of the 
American devolution, a Daughter of the U. S. AVar of 1812, and 
a mem])er of the oldest litei-arv club in Austin, the Pathfinders. 
She belongs to the Texas Fine Arts Association, the Texas Folk 
Lore Society, Business and Professional AYomen's Club, and was 
the first president of the Austin Kwill Klub. 

In acknowledgment of her ability as a newspaper woman, Mrs. 
Scott was elected ])resident of the Texas Woman's Press Associ- 
ation for the term 19in-1918. 




MRS. SARAH L. BOATWRTfiHT. 

Mits. S.inAit Lkii.a Law Hoatwrioiit wna born in Plaiiters- 
villp, Texas, Deeenilier '?!>, 18l>'^. Places of resiflcnee liavc lieen 
Houston and Bivaii. 

In common with many otiier proininent women of Texas, she 
was educated at Baylor Femak' C'ollefre at Independence, before 
the removal of tlio institution to Belton. She was graduated in 
IR'i!), and took post-graduate work in 1880, s]H.'cializing iii music, 
and was the recijiieut of many collejjiate hoiim-s. 

She was married on May 30, 1882, to Mr. H. 0. Boatwriirht, 
«f BrA'an, now jiresident of the First National Bank of Bryan. 

She |)iir.5ned her nnisio in various blanches, years after her 
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marriage; took up special work on pipe organ in Chicago Musical 
College, and is recognized as a most talented and brilliant per- 
former on the pipe organ. Her accomplishment in this direction 
has been generously recognized, and many demands have been 
made upon her for concert work, recitals, etc., to which she has 
been glad to accede, giving freely of her talent for the benefit 
of religious and charitable enterprises. 

Her home has been a musical center, and it is no wonder that 
its atmosphere has developed two artists of rare gifts along musi- 
cal lines in the person of the two daughters, and a genuine love 
^or music in her only son, S. L. Boatwright. 



"Every action of our lives touches on 
some chord that will vibrate in eternity." 



"A woman might frame ^ and let loose 
a star, to roll in its orbit, and yet not 
have done so memorable a thing before 
God, as she who lets go a golden-orbed 
thought to roll through the generations 
of time." 




HOETENSE SPARKS WAHD. 

BY JDLIA IDESON, 

HoRTEygE Sparks Wabd k one of Texas' own (laughters; one 
of whom Texas will long be proud. "Forever alive, forever for- 
wanl," she is a woman born to do things. Responsibilities that 
might easily have erusherl nnother woman seem to have been 
only spurs to urge her on to bigger things. A "reniarkulile 
woman" she may be called without exaggeration. 

Kortenso Sparks wag born in Matagorda county, Texas, ami 
educated in the convent, Nazareth Academy, Victoria, Texas. 
She married at an early age, and while still a very yonng woman 
found herself a widow with three little girls to support — a pros- 
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pcct that to most women would be appalling. But to her, it is 
hard to believe, it was only a simulating responsibility. She 
came to Houston where, through successive steps that attest her 
character and ability, she was finally admitted to the bar. She 
studied stenography, became a court reporter, and then studied 
law. An ordinary woman might have stopped at any one of 
the earlier steps. In 1910 she was admitted to the bar, shortly 
after her marriage to W. H. Ward. 

The big things Mrs. AVard has done, beside making herself 
the first woman in Texas to be admitted to the bar, is her splen- 
did work in bettering the laws relating to married women. The 
laws of Texas in this respect were ^erv bad. Everybody ad- 
mitted it. And nearly everybody accepted it. There were pro- 
tests to be sure. Clubs debated it and passed resolutions about 
it and presented voluminous petitions to the State Legislature. 
But the legislators apparently were not concerned over the con- 
dition of the voteless half of the ]X)pulation. Then Hortense 
Ward put her shoulder to the wheel. It is true the ground had 
been somewhat prepared. It is true also that she had splendid 
assistance from the Texas press and from some of Texas' fine 
and noble sons, including Senator Horace W. Vaughan and Hon. 
Jolm AA^ AVoods — all of which no one admits more readily than 
Mrs. AA^nrd herself. But bills do not get through a State leg- 
islature on their own merits. Some one with keen political 
acumen and a heartfelt interest must stay with them from be- 
ginning to end — and that is what Hortense AVard did. And that 
is why today in Texas women can control their own property 
and earnings and are freed from most of the legal liabilities of 
coverture. 

Mrs. AA^ard's daughters are i\ow grown to womanhood, and two 
of them are happily married. Marie is Mrs. P. L. Buvens, and 
Marguerite or ^^Rita,'' as her family call her, is Mrs. John H. 
Crooker, wife of the district attorney, a young man with a 
bright political future. The third, Hortense, is still in school. 
Mrs. Ward's husband, AA^ H. Ward, who with her forms the law 
firm of AYard & AA^ard, has been county judge for several years. 

Mrs. AVard's interests are broad, and she gives freely of her- 
self and her talents to the causes in which slie is interested. She 
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is always on the side of piotrressive mcasuies. Her ability is 
lecognized in the honors and offices that came to her. She is 
yice-president of the Woman Lawyers' Association, and a mem- 
her of the executive hoard of the local woman snifrage organiza- 
tion. 

"She has a gav intensity of action/' wriies William Hard of 
her in an article in the Delineator for August, 1913, describing 
her legislative victory — a happy phrase that truly describes her 
manner. Keen, alert, interested in life and all that pertains to 
it, and living life for all there is in it, but always with a hand 
stretched out to help, Hortense Ward's is an energizing and 
stimulating personality that leaves its mark on all it touches. 



"An arrow may fiy through the air and 
leave no trace ; hut an ill thought leaves 
a trail like a serpent .^^ 



"'It teas a beautiful and striking reply, 
given by one in affliction, who, when 
asked hoiv it loas that he bore it so icell, 
replied, 'It lightens the stroke, I find, to 
draw near to Him who handles the rod.'' 




MRS. W. 0. MURRAY. 

Mrs. W. 0. Murkat (Ella Steele Peacock) is a daughter of 
Thomas J. and Selina (Steele) Peacock, o£ Shelbyville, Terin. 
A native Texan, she spent her childhood days on a ranch on the 
Cibolo river in what was tlien Bexar county. She was very fond 
of athletics and sports, and early learned to ride any horse, to 
hunt, to flsb, and to swim in the big "swimmin' hole" back of 
the house, where she became one of the expert swimmers of that 
time. Most of her studying was done under the instruction of 
abJe tutors. 

On October 10, 1883, she married William Owen Murray, a 
merchant and banker of Flore=villo, Texas, who has served his 
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State as Eepresentative, Senator, and as Prison Commissioner. 
To this union were born five children — Mattie Steele, Ida Mae. 
Laura (deceased), William Owen, Jr., and De Witt. All are 
graduates of the University of Texas except De AVitt, who is at 
present a member of the Senior Law Class there. 

Mrs.' Murray is a member of the Presbyterian Church. She 
is active in the club life of her town, having been president of 
the local chapter Daughters of the Confederacy and Worthy 
Matron of the Jasmine Chapter N"o. 271, 0. E. S. Her life may 
be summed up in these words: A demoted mother, a kind neigh- 
bor, a loval friend. 



''Evil report, like the Italian stilletto, 
is an assassin's weapon.' 



» 



"A woman has this quality in common 
with the angels, that those who suffer 
belong to her.'' 



*' There are no crown-wearers in heaven 
that were not cross-hearers here heloiv." 




MTiS. CLAKKNCE MAIMTX. 

Mrs. Ci.aiiexck HIahtix, wiTe of .Tiuige Ciarenoe Srnrtin, oE 
rre(leri{.'ksl)ii fg, was hoi'ii iit Biida, Hays county, Texas, on 
August 1, ISIO, her maiden name being Frank Baniett ,Tolin,=on, 
(lanjlliter of Sam R, and Kliza Johnson. Slie was tlio sei"iid 
child of a large family of nine cliiidroii. 

She spent her wirly days at Bmla, where in Hays eonnty she 
receive.! a teaelicr's (-crtiHiafe. and in 1«88 she moved with her 
father ancl mother to Gillespie conntv, where she was employed 
at Stonowall, in ISSi), as srhool mistie*!- of that school. On Fch- 
niary ?4th, 1892, she married Clarence Mitrtin of Johnson City, 
Texas. On Marcli 10, 1R!)4, a son, hor only child, was horn to 
them. Thoma.j .Tolmson Martin, hIio, with his father, Clarence 
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Martin, is engaged in the practice of law at Fredericksburg, 
Texas, under the name of Martin & Martin. 

In 1892 they resided at Johnson Cit}^, Texas, and it was she 
who was responsible for her husband, Clarence Martin, being ad- 
mitted to the bar. She having been a school mistress, read at 
nights to him whose education was very limited, while he 
worked in the daytime for a salary. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1892, and the same year was elected to the State leg- 
islature. Later, in 1900, she moved with her husband and child 
to Frederisksburg, where she was instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the Daughters of the Confederacy, of which she is an 
active member. 

In 1004 she took a verv active interest in the Alamo in San 
Antonio, Texas, being desirous of its remaining the property of 

♦ 

the Daughters of the Kepuhlic. She caused her husband. 
Judge Clarence Martin, who was at that time judge of the Thir- 
ty-third Judicial District of Texas, to start a campaign for the 
protection of the Alamo. He made speeches over his district and 
finally managed to raise $10,000 by active campaigning, and 
later wrote and drafted the xMamo Purchase Bill, which was in- 
troduced in the legislature by Hon. Ferg Kyle. She also had 
a brother in the legislature, S. E. Johnson, Jr., who took a very 
active intejest in behalf of this bill, and assisted in carrying this 
measure for which she was responsible. Probably, if it had not 
been for Mrs. Clarence Martin, the Alamo todav would have been 
destroyed. 

At the present she is Worthy Matron of the 0. E. S. and has 
represented that organization in this behalf for years, and has at- 
tended the Grand Chapter meetings on different occasions. She 
is a verv brilliant woman in business affairs, and she has ex- 
clusively managed and operated the large farm and ranch of 
Judge Clarence Martin, which is located at Stonewall, Gillespie 
county, Texas. 

Judge Maiiin and family have recently moved to Austin, 
where he is engaged in the practice of law, having formed a 
partnership with C. C. McDonald, late Assistant Attorney 
General. 




MISS LILLIAN GUNTER. 

Miss Lillian Gunter is the elder daughter of Addison Yancey 
Guntcr and Bettie Ligon Gunter. She was horn and reared to 
womanhood on a large Bed Riier plantation in Sivill's Bend, 
Cooke county, Texas. Her maternal grandfather. Dr. Samuel 
Seth Ligon, had settled in that wild frontier spot in 1860 and 
kept his family there, forted up from Indian raids, all during the 
war between the States. In 1866, her father, with several broth- 
ers, all jnst homo from four years' service in the Confederate army, 
located on an adjoining plantation. Here Lillian Gunter grew 
to womanhood. She attended the neighborhood school until the 
age of twelve, when a long illness demanded a change of climate. 
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and she went to the Sacred Heart Convent in St. Louis, Mo. 
After three years there, her education was continued at the Wes- 
leyan Institute, Staunton, Va. 

Upon her father's death in 1892, she managed her mother's 
plantations for ten years. In 1901 she removed to Gainesville, 
Texas, where she has since resided with her mother and sisters. 
Soon after that she joined the X L I Club, the only woman's 
club in the town, and served i^ as treasurer, secretary, vice-presi- 
dent and president. Through her club duties, she became inter- 
ested in public libraries, being chairman of the committee that 
secured a public library for Gainesville. Having resolved to con- 
tinue her library work, she went to Albany, N. Y., in 1913, and 
took the summer course in library science at the New York State 
Library School. Later, becoming interested in the county library 
idea, she went to California to make a first-hand investigation of 
their county library system, and her report on this subject de- 
termined the Texas Library Association to seek a revision of the 
library laws of Texas at the next Legislature, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the successful adoption of the county unit for library 
work in Texas. 

Miss Gunter is librarian of the Gainesville public library. She 
is a member of the Federated Clubs of Texas, and serves as dis- 
trict chairman of the Library Extension Committee of- the Texas 
Woman's Suifrage Association, being vice-president of the local 
organization of the Texas Farm Women, whom she serves as a 
member of their Library Committee, and the Texas Library Asso- 
ciation, of which she is first vice-president. 




MRS. BESJAMIN RUSH XORVELL. 

Mrs. Xorvell was Miss Aurelia I'otcrs MoCiie, daughter of 
Jiidffe John Howurd MiCiip, of Stnuiitmi, Va.. a B. S. of the 
University of Virginia, and a prominent jurist of that State. 
Ifrg. Korvell is the wife of Colonel Boiijaniin Eush Norvoll, 
president of tlie Aiiioricaii Xational Bank of Beaumont. He 
was lieutenant colonel on Governor I^anhpni's staff, and is a 
business man of prominence, clnsely identified with the buBini«3 
intereftri and growth of Southeast Texas. 

Mrs. Xorvell is a scion of the F. F. V.'s of A'irginia, TTer 
aneestors were anionjf tiic firs;t settlers of Virginia. She eomea 
from the sturdy Scoteh-Trisli on ti»e paternal side and from 
English stock on the niaternal. She was educated in Virginia 
at the Virginia Female Institute. Mrs. Xorvell wa.s organizing- 
regent of the Colonel Genige l[offett Chapter, D. A. R., of Beau- 
mont. The chapter honnred Mrs. Xorvell by naming the chap- 
ter for her distinguished Virginia revolutionan' aneestor. 

Mrs. Xorvell has literary tastes, is ])roniinent in church affairs, 
and take? a keen interest in the social worM, S'le is vice-presi- 
dent of the Friday Bvider Clidi. the ohlrst club in the city.. 



rI^ 
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Mrs. Xorvell is also one of the original founders of the National 
Historical Society, recenil^ launched iji ->^ew York. 

Mrs. Xorvell is eligible for membership in the Daughters of 
the Confederacy;, her fatber serving as colonel under General 
Floyd, and witb distinction. She is also eligible for member- 
ship in the Colonial Dames. 

Mrs. Xorvell has traveled extensively, both in her native land 
and abroad. She was in Berlin when Austria declared war on 
Servia. 



"The saddest thing that can befall a 
soul is when it loses faith in God and 



ICO man. 



5J 



^^True humility makes uxiy for Christ 
and throws the soul at his feet.'' 



^It is from out of the depths of our 
humility that the height of our destiny 
looks grainiest." 




MISS MAEIN B. PENWICK. 

Miss Marix B. Fexwick, who has taken a leading part in 
the work of the women of 'i'cxas, was horn in Highland eonntv, 
Oliio, and was graduated from Bockfnrd (111.) College. Foj- 
the past twenty-five years she iias heen on the staff of the Snn 
Antonio Express, and as a writer and special corres^pondent for 
this paper she has gone into all parts of the world. Her writ- 
ing has done much to. mold public sentiment, and she has 
always stood for the advanced movement among the women. 
She assisted in the organization of the Woman's Club of San 
Antonio, the first department club in the State, and for several 
years she was first vice-president. 
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From her early girlhood she has been a believer in woman 
suffrage, and was one of the first women in Texas to speak and 
write in its favor. When the first suffrage society was organized 
in San Antonio, she was elected first vice-president, and during 
Miss Brackenridge's term of State president she was the cor- 
responding secretary. She was at the end of her term of office 
elected National Committeeman for the State of T^exas. She 
ha5 been an active representative at both the State and Xational 
meetings of this organization. 



''The old thoughts 7iever die; immortal 
dreams outlive their dreamers and are 
ours for aye; no thought once formed 
and uttered ever can expire:' 



"IFe are always in the forge, or on the 
anvil; by trials Ood is shaping us for 
higher things.*' 




MRS. PHEBE KEIIIiICK WARNER. 

Mns. I'lrKBE Kkriiick WAiiN'^n ivas born in Marshall county, 
Illinois, May 9, ISfifi. 

She was the youngcf^t child i>( Anustead mid Siirah Ann Ker- 
riek. Her entire life nntil she eariie fo Tc.\as in 1898 was spent 
on the farm where t^he was boin. Slie never attemlcd any other 
than tlio rural school and rural church near her home nntil she 
reachoti the ajrc of twenty, when she entered the Illinois Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, III. Seven years later she graduated 
from this institution, receiving the I'h. B. degree. While in 
Chicago she was an active member of Kappa Alpha Theta Soror- 
ity, and ft live wire in ail college affairs. 
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After graduating in the class of .'93 she was elected to the 
chair of Science in the Illinois Woman's College at Jacksonville, 
111., which position she held until her marriage to Dr. W. A. 
Warner, of Claude, Texas, who had been an old college classmate 
of Mrs. Warner. 

Both the parents and the grandparents of Dr. and Mrs. War- 
ner had been pioneers, and the spirit of the West had been born 
in them. It was nothing new in the family histor}^ when they 
announced their intentions of establishing their home in the far 
Southwest. 

For eighteen years Dr. Warner has practiced medicine in the 
Panhandle of Texas, and Mrs. Warner has filled the position of a^ 
country doctor's wife. 

During the years, four children have come into their home — 
two boys and two girls. The one shadow that has cast itself over 
their home was the loss of their older son *in April, 1915. 

During her entire life Mrs. Warner has been closely associated 
with rural conditions, and it was her work for rural women and 
children that brought her in toucli with the Texas Federation of 
Women's (^lubs, and she believes through the Federation every 
rural woman in Texas can be placed on. a higher plane of life. 
She believes the county, and not the city only, should be the unit 
of all civic, social and educational activitv. She believes when 
county federations take place of city federations that all the peo- 
ple will be united and the least little school or the loneliest 
woman will not be forgotten. 

At present she is State chairman of the Eural Life Committee, 
of the Texas Federation of Women's Clubs. 




MItS. R. E. COFER. 

Mlis. CoiUNNl-; JlAiifiAiiKT CoFKit (lief Al>k'), wife of Robt. E. 
Ciifor, was lioni in Oxfimi, Miswssippi, Mart-li 54, 1871, where 
liei" i>areiita liiid Hvcil for many years. Slie was educated in tlio 
I'niver-iity nf Mii";if!si])pi. mid finisliod lier education in music 
and cloeution in BoBton, Mass. Slie was inarricil to Senator 
Cnfer in 1,S!I.). Tlioy Iiavc three children — a daughter, Corinne. 
and two sons, John and Robert. After lier marriage she bee-amp 
a social leader in (lainesville, Texas, wliei-e lier liusband practised 
taw for several years. When Senator Cofer caiue to tlio Senate 
in 1009, from Cooke and Grayson counties, Mrs. Cofer came with 
him, and dining his >!eryic-e spent f.onie time in Austin. Tn 
1!)]1 Senator f'ofer was elected to the chair of Pleading and Trac- 
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tioc as Professor of I^asv in the University of Texas. - He tlien 
removed liis family to Austin, and has since resided near the 
T^niversity. Mrs. Cofer belongs to the University Methodist 
Chnrcli; to tlie Daughters of the American devolution, and a 
number of women's clubs and societies. Her home duties occupy 
most of her time, but she finds time to interest herself in the 
manv activities of University life, and also that of the citv. 



"/f is the crown of justice and the 
glory, where it may kill with I'ight, to 
save with pity." 



** Among our lists of hlessings infinite 
stands this the foremost, that our hearts 
have hied." 




MRS. MINNIE FISHER CUNNINGHAM. 

Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham was born in Walker 
county, Texas, and is the daugliter of Captain H. W. and Mrs. 
Sallie Abercrombie Fisher. She attended the University of Texas,- 
graduating from the Department of Phaniiacy. In 1901 she was 
married to Mr. B. J. Cunningham. Later she was elected to the 
oRi(*c of jiresident of the Galveston Equal Suffrage Association, 
and from tliero was elected president of the Texas Equal Suffrage 
Association, in which capacity she is now serving. 

AVhen i< mere child — a beautiful brown-eyed girl — she often 
marveled at tlie injustice that disfranchised her pcx and took 
away a sacred and inalienable light. Tt was not long until she 

134 
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purposed in her heart, God giving lier the strengtli and power, 
that some day slie would rise in the majesty of lier womanhood, 
and unfurling the banner with that strange device, "Equal Rights 
to All/' lead her hosts of patriotic Texa.s women into their own — 
their own by God's decree. Slie knew that her right to the bal- 
lot was a God-given ]ight; that her title to the ballot went back 
to the very beginning of human existence when God created man 
and woman. 

Mrs. Fisher, at the present time, is devoting all the time she 
can spare from home for the cause of suffrage. She spends her 
time speaking, campaigning, organizing, etc., and intends to con- 
tinue to do so until the cause is won in Texas. The cause is 
rapidly increasing in popularity and is finding favor in the places 
where it was once ^^scoffed." 

In January, 1917, Mrs. Fisher went to Austin for the purpose 
of conferring with the members of the legislature, and to request 
them to submit the Equal Suffrage amendment to the people, and 
through this avenue of democracy to let the voice of the people 
l)e heard on this momentous question — whether or not the suffrage 
of our Texas women shall be written into the organic law of 
Texas. 




SlliS. M. B. MOKELANI). 

Mns. M. B. MoRiit.\xn, n6e Flora Jane Sinclair, was liorn 
Miiv 3"». JS.ji). in riiathiim, Kent county, in the Province of 
Ontiirio, Cnnadti. ITer motlier, Jessie Black, when a voiuig girl, 
ranie with her ])ai'ents front t!io Isle of Mull, Scotland, and lo- 
cated near the city of Toronto, in the Province of Ontario. They 
wore not licie Jong when a yonnj; Scotchman hy the name of 
John Sinclair also arrived with his parents from. Oban, on the 
west coast of the TTishlands of Scotland, and located near them. 
As the (lays passed by, the friendship of this young conple grew 
into a courtship — a courtship with all t!ie romance of which Scot- 
tish poets have snng. Ahont the year 1S4S, this stnrdy High- 
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land laddie pledged his troth to the boiinie Highland lassie. 
From this union, two sons^ and four daughters were born: Jessie 
Xeil, Annabella, Malcolm, Flora Jane (the subject of this sketch), 
and Eupheinia. 

On Mrs. Moreland's maternal side her grandmother's name was 
Cameron, of the clan Cameron— one of Scotland's most powerful 
clans. Sir Ew^en Cameron of Lochiel, one of the chieftains of 
this clan, is called by Macaulay tlie "Ulysses of the Highlands." 
The Seventy-ninth Kegiment, or Cameron Highlanders, was raised 
among the members of the clan in 1793 by Sir Alan Cameron. 
Lieutenant Alexander Cameron led the Cameions during the last 
three hours of the battle of AVaterloo. Mrs. Morcland's mother 
was a near relative of David Livingston, the great African ex- 
plorer. On her paternal side she is of the clan Sirclair, an old 
Scottish clan, mend)ers of which have held the titles of Earl of 
Orkney and Earl of Caithness. Sir Henry Sinclair (d. 1330), 
a mend)er of this clan, was the friend of Robert the Bruce; and 
Sir Henry's son was Sir William Sinclair, w^ho was slain by the 
Saracens in August, 1330, while journeying through Spain to 
Palestine wnth Sir James Douglass, the bearer of the heart of 
Bruce. 

Mrs. Moreland's father died wdien she was just four years of 
age. Tfer mother, realizing the necessity of greater education 
for her children, moved with them to Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
about the year 1877, where the Ann Arbor University is located, 
and where the children were educated. From Ann Arbor, Mrs. 
Moreland ^vent to Mannistce, wdiere she taught school for a time. 
Here she heard Frances E. AYillard deliver her soul-stirring ad- 
dross on prohibition. In 1881, Mrs. Moreland came to Texas, 
locating on a ranch within a few miles of the present town of 
Bertram. Burnet county, where her two brothers preceded her 
about a year. Pfere she taught school until she was married to 
Martin Burr Moreland, October 24, 1884. Her husband was 
engaged in the mercantile business in Bertram, and this town 
remained their permanent home from the time of their marriage 
until Septemljcr 12. lOOfi, when they moved with their family to 
Austin for better educational advantages. From this union were 
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born three sons and three daughters: Sinclair, Malcolm Burr, 
Jessie Belle, Millard, Mar}' Enphie and Flora 

Mrs. Moreland, from a mere child, believed in woman suffrage, 
and in the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and espoused the cause 
of both when it was the unpopular thing to do. In Texas she is 
known as one of the pioneer Avomen of the prohibition and 
Avoman suffrage causes. She was district president of the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union for a time, and was the 
first president of the Austin W. C. T. IT., which place she filled 
for several years. She is a fluent speaker, possessed of dignity, 
poise and grace, and her arguments are of such force that they 
carrv convicti'on. 

In 19.12, Mrs. Moreland became secretarv of the State Humane 
Societv. The followins: vear, when the Travis Countv Humane 
Society was organized, she was made secretary also of that local 
organization. In 1913, at the regular session of the legislature, 
she was one of a committee of three who were active in behalf of 
the bill creating the State Bureau of (^hild and Animal Protec- 
tion. She wa.s also active in behalf of the bill establishing the 
State Training School for Delinquent Girls, and also in urging 
the passage of the bill against cruelty to animals. She also gave 
her influence and was active in behalf of the Minimum Wage 
Bill; the Anti-Cigarette Bill; and the Scientific Temperance In- 
struction Bill. In 1915, Governor Colquitt appointed Mrs. More- 
land a member of the board of State Bureau of Child and Ani- 
mal Protection, and at present she is recording secretary of that 
board. During the Thirty-fifth legislature, she, with Mrs. Ben- 
nett Smith, of Temple, worked diligently for the passage of the 
bill providing for the establishment of a "State Home for De- 
pendent and Neglected Children." 

Mrs. Moreland is a devoted member of the Christian Church. 
She carries her religion into her dailv work — a work that brines 
her in contact with the unfortunate men and women of the world 
— human being whose burdens are heavy and whose hearts are 
sad. To these people she is an inspiration. Her words of love 
and kindness touch their lives and they live again, repossessed 
of hope, ambition and loftier ideals. 




MRS. NANNIE WEBB CURTIS. 

Mrs. Naxxie Webb Cuhtjs, prestdeut of the Te.xas Women's 
('hristian Temperance Ifnion, was bom in Tennessee. Her parents 
are Rev. T). J. Austin and Julia Couch Austin, now of Fort 
Worth, Texas. On lier pafei'naJ side her great-grandfather waa 
Benjamin A. Austin, an nncle of Stephen F. Austin, the "Father 
of Texas." Coming info the world during that period when the 
South was struggling back from the devastation of war, Jfrs. 
Curtis was early inured to the wholesome lessons of effort, which 
developed in her a never-dying determination to conquer— to 
contend for the right against the wrong regardless of popularity 
or public opinion. She received her early education in Missis- 
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sippi, where she was married at a very young age, and where lier 
three sons were born. When her sous readied the graded schools 
she realized that her education was not sufficient to stand side 
by side with the education of her talented l)oys. With a de- 
sire for greater knowledge along academic lines, she entered the 
Xorth Texas Female College at the same time her hoys went 
away to school. Here she took a post-graduate course, and from 
this place she was called to tho platform as State Organizer of 
the Texas Woman's Christian Temperance Union. After pass- 
ing the required training she was elected in 190G to the Board 
of A^ational lecturers of the AV. C. T. U. of America. In 1909 
she was called by the Texas women to lead the White Ribbon 
hosts of their State. She is on the Xational Executive Com- 
miitee, and she also is on the Official Board of the AV. C. T. V., 
which is the lawmaking body of this great organization. Mrs. 
Curtis has lead in every great city campaign in the South against 
the liquor traffic, as well as the State campaigns Xorth, AA'est 
and South, having toured every Southern State that has voted 
on this question. On these tours she was given the sobriquet, 
"the HeniT Clay of her sex'\; also, "the silver-tongued orator of 
Dixie." In 1912 she was called to the Cliautauqua work, and 
there she was called "the queen of the Southern platform.'' For 
four consecutive years she has spent her summers with the Na- 
tional Lincoln Chautauquas. She refused many flattering offers 
for 1917, because she felt that Texas needed her, but her Chau- 
tauqua Association succeeded in securing her for 1918. Mrs. 
Curtis has been appointed each year a delegate to the Southern 
Sociological Congress. She was asked to take a place on the 
Child AVelfare Commission of this State. She has occupied 
many places of honor by appointment as recognition of her 
ability and her work for .social, political and moral reforms. 
AVhen Oklahoma was preparing herself for Statehood, Mi's. Curtis 
was invited to address their constitutional convention on the sub- 
ject of Statewide prohibition of the liquor traffic, and as a re- 
sult of her address before that body Statewide prohibtion was 
written into the Constitution of that State. 



rn 
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A PSALM OF WOMAmiOOD, 

BY BELLE SQUIRE. 

As Woman niv di.i^nity is supreme, for I am sculptress of the 
race, the architect of liumauitv. Mv hodv is the Temple, the 
Holy of Holies, wherein are fashioned into indelible shape, for 
weal or woe, the cliildren who are to come. Therefore, I must 
keep my temple pure and clean, nor ever let it be defiled by 
thought or word or deed, for within me lies, mayhap, the destiny 
of millions vet unborn. 

At its peril will the race defile me, stunt ]ne, hinder me in my 
high calling, for outraged Xature will herself avenge my wrong, 
and demand in full the penalty for my hurt. I cannot fall alone, 
the race will suffer with me, for its destiny is bound up within 
mine own. I am indeed supreme, for I am a Woman I My part 
is difficult, but T will not flinch. 1 must be strong as the oak 
on the bleakest hill, and tender and sweet and pure as the flower 
that blooms in the vallev below. 

T am the citadel that must never capitulate, nor must I be 
taken unawares, ["ntil Death o'ercomes me I must be mistress 
of myself, for I am Woman and must be free, or the race will 
be carried into that captivity from which there is no return. 

Being Woman, a vital part of Humanity itself, I must demand 
and use, if need be. every human right that belongs to Human- 
ity, be it civil, moral, industrial or political, for I am half the 
race. I am Woman. For Freedom's sake I must be free, for I 
am sculptress, architect of Humanitv, its citadel, its oak, its 
blossom. I am Woman, Mother and Moulder of the Race ! 




irRS. WTLLTAM E. HAWKINS. 

Mns. Ella Dickaso.n- Hawkins, of Austin, Texas, wife of 
Associate Justice William E. Hawkins of the Supreme Court of 
Texas, is a native of Shelby county, Tennessee, but since child- 
hood liHs resitlerl in Texas. Her father was Captain John Shel- 
ton Dickason, a planter and Confederate iioldier, of Virginia 
stock. Her mother was Marv- Louise Sale, formerly La Salle. 
Both parents were of Kevohitionary War ancestry. 

Mrs. Hawkins was educated in the public schools of Dallas,, 
and in Dallas Female College. During the 1!)15-16 session, she 
was a student in the Schcols of Journalism and English in the 
University of Texas- She has manifested, for years, in Dallas, 
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Brownsville and Austin, a lively interest in Child-Welfare work, 
and is now State chairman of the Legislative Committee of Texas 
Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers' Association, and is 
also president of the Council of Presidents of the Austin Mothers' 
Cluhs. She is active in tlie cause of missions, and personally 
supports a native Bible woman in Japan. 

Mrs. Hawkins is fond of music, and is a great lover of nature, 
delighting in the soil and in everything that gro\\s therein. She 
is an adept in culinary art, and is the possessor of a great many 
premiums which she received from the Texas State Fair of Dal- 
las, and the Mid-Winter Fair of Brownsville, for her products 
in that line, and for fancy sewing, etc. Her crowning joys are 
lier husl)and, and her cliildren, Lyndsay Dickason Hawkins, of 
the Austin Bar; Mrs. Evelyn Helm, wife of Stafford G. Helm, 
ranchman and merchant of Dundee, Texas; Marion Ruth Haw- 
kins, a member of the Junior Class, and Eudora Alice Hawkins,, 
a member of the Sophomore Class of the University of Texas. 



"The hardest trial of the heart is, 
whether it can hear a rival's failure 
without triumph.'^ 



"He who has not forgiven an enemy 
has never yet tasted one of the most sub- 
lime enjoyments of life.** 




KDALAII I'OX.VOIt-OLOVKH. 

Edalaii Conxor-Glovkr, wife of Robt. C. Glover, jeweler and 
diamond merchant, was born in Dallas, Texas, some twenty-odd 
years ago. Her grandfather, Dt. M. A, Cornelius, was a pionncr 
doctor, and first city health officer of Dallas eonnty. Her father, 
the late L. Myers Connor, was oity eheinist of Dallas, a meniher 
of the Dallas bar, and the organizer of the Pharmareiitical Asso- 
ciation in Texas in 1807, and was elected its first president. He 
was the editor of the first drug journal in the State. He gradu- 
ated at the Missouri College of Pharmacy in 1874, and was a 
member of the Tioyal Chemiea! Snciety of England. Dr. Connor 
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also held the chairs of cheiiiistry and pharmacy at the Baylor 
School of Medicine. 

Miss Connor began her education at Mrs. Pierce's select private 
school, where she studied music, later entered the public schools, 
and studied chemistry and pharmacy under her father at the Med- 
ical College. She won several gold medals, diplomas and cash 
prizes at the Texas State Fair for art, between the ages of nine 
and fifteen. After devoting some time to the study of art, she 
again took up music, and was a member of the Hes])erian Club 
that sang at the St. Louis World's Fair, and also a member of 
St. Cecelia Choral Club. Like her versatile father. Miss Connor 
was a composer of music, as well as a penwoman of more than 
ordinary ability. Two of lier songs, "Dearest Mine" and "Love's 
Reason," have attracted much favorable comment in musical jour- 
nals, and Eastern as well as local publictions have gladly given 
place to her writings. Her "Love's Reason" was sung with great 
success by Miss Lois Fox, a Texas girl, in Xew York, at a musi- 
cal extravaganza under the auspices of the Evening Glohe for the 
benefit of the Sydenham and Flower Hospitals. From this song, 
published by Chappel & Co., Mrs. Glover has received very satis- 
factorv and substantial rovalties. 

She was married to Eobt. C. Glover eleven years ago, the 24th of 
JanuarA', and, while never neglectinof the duties of her home and 
of society, has found time to give to the varied activities of civic, 
church and charitable life. 

She is a niece of \Y. C. Connor, ex-mayor of Dallas, and W. 
0. Connor of Sanger Brothers. Her brother, Remington Connor^ 
is taking a high place in the business life of Dallas, and her only 
sister is the wife of L. M. Harner of that citv. 

Mrs. Glover has now on the press a book of verse and prose 
called "Gems of Friendship." 




MRS. ELEANOR 0. SPENCER. 

Mrs. Eleasor 0. Spencer is a native Texan, the daughter 
of William J. and Eleanor Heady BuBsell. Her parents came to 
Te.xas in 18^2, and lier father, Captain Russell, took a prominent 
part in the war with Me.xico. He fired the first gun at the I'at- 
tle of Anahiiac and commanded the vessel at the battle of Velasco. 

Her mother was of an old and prominent Kentucky family, 
Colonel Stillwell Heady having been in the legislature of Ken- 
tucky for thirty years. Mrs. Russell shared with her husband, 
Captain Eusgell, the dangers and troubles of the early times in 
Te.\as. She moulded the bullets that he used in fighting, and 
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was in the famous "runaway/^ and visited General Sam Hous^ton 
when he was wounded in the hattle of San Jacinto. 

Mrs. Spencer has been a Daughter of the Southern Confed- 
eracy for a number of years, first vice-president of Barnard E. 
Bee (chapter for eleven years, and president of same since 1915. 
At the State Convention of United Daughters of the Confederacy 
in December, 1915, she was elected State president. The work 
of this organization of noble women is of great interest to her, 
as the South, its history and traditions are dear to her heart, and 
call forth every effort of her mind. 



// your name is to live at all, it is so 
much more to have it live in people's 
hearts than only in their brains. — Oliver 
W. Holmes. 



"// you would have a happy family 
life, remember two things, — in matters of 
principle, stand like a rock; in matters 
of taste, sioirn icith the current*' 




Jilts. .lOIIX IIAVIS. 

Mits. .7.>ii\ Davis (luV Mnri;-iorifo ItfHjrnfi), O.iiiglitor of Wil- 
liiiiii niid ihtry (Aiiiloiwin) lfca;a;ini, was horn tliirh--six years 
ngii in the Itcd Hills of \nr(li Tjoiiisiniia. ITntil ten yeafs of 
Hi?' Mr^. Davis Imil a {lovcnicss, nml finiwliccl her eiliieaHou in 
tlic iillIiMc scliiMilr) iiikI Jtitiilcn rollojro. 

Jfrs. Davis is an oxiicrt ciok mul hmisckc'<'per; has a hnsiiiess 
wliii'iiliim ami ktimvUHljrc of law: is tliormiprhlv I'lmvprsant witli 
lln' |ii)liticiil issue* i>r tiit' ilay ami lias made a careful study of 
I lie laws and eondilinns coiieeniinii women and clnltiren : is a 
strong advocate and worker for woman f^ufTraj^, at present lieinj; 
reeordintr seeielnty of tlie Sitate and local siiffnige (n-jranizations. 
Airs. Davi.^i does a ••ivni deal of social service work in lier liomo 
town, and i^ now -secretary and tiea-^nrcr of the Dallas Conntv De- 
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linquent Girls' Home, viee-])resi(leiit of tlie Ciiy Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and chairman of Fire rrevcution for the Second 
District of the State Federation of Women's Clubs. 

On November 24, 1904, the subject of ihis sketch was mar- 
ried to John Davis, of Dallas, Texas, a leading lawyer and late 
candidate for the United States Senatorship from Texas. 

Mrs. Davis has a record of her ancestry dating back to Crom- 
well's Kebellion, after which two O'Reagan brothers came to the 
United States, locating, respectively, in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, dropping the Irish prefix "0," the oldest title of nobility 
with one exception. Mrs. Davis is from the Southern branch, 
who is proud of the fact that a Eeagan's word is considered as 
good as his note. 



Let US have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us dare to 
do our duty as we understand it. — Lin- 
coln. 



"7'/ie triumphant march of woman be- 
gan lichen she held in her arms the infant 
King of the star-lit manger of Bethle 
hem.^^ 




MRS. FRAXK S. ROBERTS. 

Ill 1699 the Pkkerinfis from Wales aiid the Muuisbys from 
England came to America and settled with William Pcnn in the 
City of Brothevlv Tvove. Both faniilieii fniiffht for American in- 
dependence and helped frame the Constitution. 

Elizabeth J[. Pirkering, a descendant of these families, was 
married in Ti)diana to Henry Swain before the Civil War. Her 
husband and brothers fought for the Union until captured at 
Corinth, and later died in Libby prison. Mte. Swain was left a 
widow with three minor sons. 

After the Civil War, William P'icton Thomas of Bristol, Eng- 
land, came to the United States. He was a man of education 
and culture and had fought under Garibaldi for Italian inde- 
pendence. ih\ Thonias and Mrs. Swain were married in lyeaven- 
worth, Kansas. From this union two children were liorn — Ed- 
niond W. Thomas in Boston, Mass., and Alice Edith Thomas in 
Chicago, Illinois, April R, 1R76. 

Twenty-two years after her second nuirriage, Mrs. Thomas was 
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again left a widow. For awhile she and her children lived in 
Chicago, then in Indiana, and later moved to Whittier, Califor- 
nia, where other relatives had previously removed. During this 
time Alice attended the public and private schools, and finally 
through her own efforts and determination prepared herself for 
teaching. She taught her first school at Homer, Indiana, and 
later taught in the Whittier State School with success. 

Remembering the Central Xormal College of Danville, Indiana, 
where she had previously studied. Miss Thomas came from Cali- 
fornia to Danville to take special work in this institution. There 
she met Frank S. Roberts, who was a student in the law depart- 
ment. Mr. Roberts was from Texas, and had been a Rough Rider 
under Roosevelt in the Spanish-American War, and was working 
his way through college. Fate had conveyed the lines of their 
lives into the same pathway. Another romance was recorded. 
Friendship ripened into love and they were married on Septem- 
ber 14, 1899. They remained in school until August, 1900, when 
Mr. Roberts graduated in the law, and together they came to 
Texas and located at Lockhart, where Mr. Roberts entered the 
practice of law. He now holds the position of judge of the 
TwentA^-second Judicial District of Texas. Lockhart is still 
their home. 

Mrs. Roberts is the ^roud mother of one son, George C, who 
is now fifteen years of age. He entered the Lockhart High 
School for the session of 1916-17. His paternal ancestry were 
colonists in Virginia. Thev have alwavs been a frontier and 
liberty-loving people, and fought on the side of the Confederacy. 
With the patriotic blood in his veins together with his natural 
endowments it may reasonably be hoped that he will prove worthy 
of his ancestry and become an- American citizen of the highest 
type, the realization of which would be the fulfillment of his 
mother's desire, and in a measure compensate her for the many 
sacrifices, patient labor, and painstaking care in behalf of her son. 

Mrs. Roberts has never been strong physically, but this weak- 
ness is so overcome by her strong will power, superb courage, 
and exceptional mentality, that the casual observer would think 
she was alwavs well. Oftentimes bevond her strength she will 
do the task of the hour, and always considers duty before pleas- 
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iir(% Slie iji a nif-iuU-r of tiic K|»i*-o[!;il Chiirf-li ami fail'^ful 
in tli^' ^li-Hiar^r* of !ifr rliitv to tiie f-liiin-h. Her lite- ran* cul- 
ture aii'l talent has In-i-n n-f-oirnizefl. an«I when not otherwise en- 
t£ii'^*'(] Jif-r eonji>aiiion is a mapizine or lxx»k bv ?*>rne favorito 
author. Oeea-jonally she finals time to write novelettes and sho:t 
storie^i for some of the learlinir magazines. She iR-lievf-s in lion- 
e»t men anil <rrKKl women. She lov^'S lieautifiil tilings and rc- 
y/uort to do '^i^A and l>eaiitifnl thinir- efficiently and in a prae- 
tir-al WHV. Her j^ride is her home, her thought is of home: 
therein is reflected her ex<^|uisite taste, culture and refinement. 
She iK'lieves that a married woman's hi<rhest dutv is to irive the 
best within heis<'lf to the comfort and haiipiness of her home. 



^^The dew of compassion is a tear.'' 



^^Xothing is so practical as thought; 
our view of life moulds our life; our 
vieic of (Joel moulds our souls; and the 
clearer and richer the spiritual world to 
us, the more spiritual ami heavenly, that 
is the more practical and loving, the more 
full of high aims and lowly services will 
our lives he." 




MRS. JOHN" BALFOUR GAY. 

Mrs. Joiix Balfour G.\y is the daughter of tho late .Tames 
Montjioiuery Peiirson, who, while a cadet in the Unitorl States 
Kaval Academy, resigned liis commission, when Tennessee his 
native State seceded, and entered the Confederate navy, where 
he served as lieutenant under Admiral Semmes, witneasinfi (he 
celebrated battle between tlie Merrimae and the Monitor. 

Mrs. Gay haw been partienlarly identified with tJie Sunday 
School work, Woman's Auxiliary, the Personal Service Move- 
ment, and tJie Mothers' Club work, being now teacher of the 
True Blue Girls (Sumlay Scliool class). She is president of licr 
Circle of the Woman's .Vnxiliary of the First Baptist Cliureh; 
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president of the John B. Winn Seliool Mothers' Club, and Per- 
sonal Service Chairman of the Anstin Baptist Association. She 
has been connected also with the Baptist Mexican Mission School 
of Austin, having served acceptal)ly as a member of the board. 
She is a musician of considerable attainment, and constantly 
maintains a music class. Durinof February, 1917, she was en- 
dorsed bv the Mothers' Club of Austin as a candidate for school 
trustee of the city scliools, and after due consideration became a 
candidate for that position. 

As a speaker of charinins: fluency and unbounded enthusiasm, 
she has captivated her audiences in Austin, San Antonio and 
other places, - where she has spoken. Her manner is simple, her 
grip on her subject masterful, and her ideas clear and to tl»e 
point, never failing to reach the hearts of her hearers. 



Begin the mortiing hy saying to thy- 
self, I shall meet this day with the busy- 
body, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, 
envious, unsocial. All these things hap- 
pen to them by reason of their ignorance 
of tchat is good and evil. But I icho hare 
seen the nature of the good, that it is 
beautiful, and of the bad, that it is ugly, 
can neither be injured by any of them — 
for no one can fix on me what is ugly — 
7ior can I be angry u?ith my neighbor, 
nor hate him. — Aurelius. 




MRS. ELT HERTZBERG. 

Mils. Em HuHTKBEno, in5e Anna Gooilinan, was liorn in Xew 
York City, and oditcated in the pnbiic scliools of that city, and 
gnuhiated from llie Xornial CoHe^r; of Xew York City, 

Slio was married to Eli IlertzTjorgr, one of tlie pioneers of Texas, 
and has lived in San Antonio, Texas, since that time. 

She is interested in philanthropic and educational affairs, and 
is now a member of the School Board of the public schools of 
San Antonio. 

She is actively enjrajred in chib work, and has been president 
of the Texas Federation of Women's Clubs. Among the impar- 
tiint things iieconiptialiod durinjr her administration were in- 
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fliienc'iiig the passage of better laws for married women in respect 
to their property riglits, and the creation of a State endowment 
fund. 

Mrs. Hertzberg has had places on the boards of the Carnegie 
Library, Humane Society, Southwestern Juvenile Training 
School, and other organizations. 

She has been president of the Texas Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio Woman's Club, San Antonio History Club, 
the Stephen F. Austin Mothers' Club, and tlie San Antonio City 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

She organized, and is life president of the Tuesday Musical; 
also organized the San Antonio Symphony Society, and is its 
president. 

She is president of the San Antonio Section of the Council of 
Jewish AYomen, and is first vice-president of the Xational Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. 

She is a member of the Texas Women's Press Association ; a 
Life Member of the Young Men's Christian Association Auxiliary, 
and a sustaining member of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation. She is also a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Flower Battle Association. 

She was chairman of the Texas Commission of the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. 

x\ll things that tend to advance the uplift and the progress of 
Texas and its people claim her earnest consideration. 




MRS. MARY JANE BRISCOE. 

BY .\J)EI,T. It. LOOSCAX. 

The following sketch of Mis. Brisooc hy Kate B. Shaifer was 
pnblislicJ in the 0-alf ifessenger (Houston) for Febniarv-ilarch, 
I8i)8: 

"In the town of St. fleiievieve. Missouri, August 17, ISli), 
Mary Jane, third child of John R. and Jane Birdsall Harris, 
was born. 

"'John R. Harris and wife had moved from East Cayne^a, X"ew 
York, and were descended from two of the oldest pioneer families 
of the colonists; the former from the historic Harris family, of 
Pennsylvania, and the hittei' from Xatlian Birdsall, who settled 
on Long Island in 1657. 
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t;>rv »^r<r /;,-•. Vr^:, :.. '_: "s.",!: a :-«r r>If f Mr. 11:-:^:=^* 

A V*;;., fr* /,'. \\:'/.ii\^. aij I ai; si*^; :i«in:iar:'>- a:. I rri^n ^-:.:r» ?*.-:n 
tyr-^i/x fjji U-tvi'-<-fj T.s*- fajLiii*^ •'! A 11*1 in aii'l H:irr:-, w:.:-:i n^ 
r/'\\t'A irj tf.*'ir r^-iu r.a] to IVx^if. M'>r^^ Austin was tl.rr: oii^id- 
eriji'/ a ^^/i^nif' for t'.f- f-fA^uizaXhrn -f Te\a>- w'll h sl limine im- 
pr<'»W'*J J, J*. Warn* -^t favora'/y thtit lir «Ivt»rrn:iRt-'l To em- 
bark iu \Ui' f'UVrirn^f, 

^\ot ttJ-hi/j^r to If-avf- hi.r family uir»r"te<:ie 1 in Mi^j^tiiri. Mr. 
11 Hi rl* *\t'X*'ri'i\u('f\ to liJivo th*-rii rftiim to Xew Y«:»rk, w'hile he, 
v.itli Au-tJn. i:\\f\**Tt'i\ tlu* r»^ourff-^ of Texa>. Accplinirly, he 
]frh\\*U'f\ a 'ff<fi*(\ Xi'Hui iitv tiie louir overland i«>iirnt*y at Cavrira, 
Jj/id a^ronipH/jirfJ tfjMn a* far a* Vinr-ennes. Here lie bade t-iem 
goodbye, and tfj^K-efortli tbron^^hout the l«»n2r trip the wliole re- 
rj/^n.-ibility re-trd !ij>^in th*- wife (wlio wa- a M-ompanied bv a 
yoiin/r brother and a r-iMer-in-law). 

^•'Aft^T partin;r with ]ii« family at Vincennes, Mr. Harris went 
to \ew Orh'an* and tlience to Texas, where lie selected his 
loeati'on : and in 18-^4: received from the Mexican eoverument a 
grant of A\'iT) a^re.s of land, which he located at che junction of 
Buffalo and Hrav's bavou.«, and in 1826 laid out a town and 
called it Harri«bnr;r; but remembering the hardships experienced 
by \m family in Missouri, and realizing the still greater trials of 
colon intn in Texas, he would not consent that they shoidd join 
him until he could at least assure them of a comfortable home. 

"The country alxmnded in fine timber, and with an eve to bnsi- 
rn'fH Mr. HarriH erectcfl a steam sawmill, equipped^ with maehin- 
<'ry, and went to Xew Orleans to procure belting for same. He 
took passage r)n a schooner called ^The Rights of Man,' owned by 
himself and brother, which plied between these two places; but 
Hcarcfely had he reached his destination when he was seized with 
yellow fever, and died August 21, 1829. 

"F(?eling that she could do notliing until her sons arrived at 
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an age to be lielpful, the widow, Mrs. Jane Harris, and her chil- 
dren, remained with her father in N^ew York till in 1833, when 
in company with her eldest son, De Witt Clinton Harris, she 
made the journey to Texas. Arriving at Harrisburg, she found 
the mill doing a flourishing business, managed by one of her hus- 
band^s brothers, and a number of families who had already set- 
tied in the town. Mrs. Harris opened a farm and soon made a 
comfortable home, but eyen then the rebellion of the colonists 
against Mexico was impending, and soon there were occurrences 
that imperiled personal safety. 

"In June, 1835, De Witt Clinton Harris, having gone to Ana- 
huac to purchase goods of Mr. Andrew Briscoe, was arrested and 
thrown into prison for refusing to apply to the custom house 
officials for a permit to remove the goods. 

From this time there was no longer any feeling of security, 
and events moved rapidly along culminating in the war for in- 
dependence, which the early settlers of Texas fought. Conspicu- 
ous among those who took an active part were members of Mrs. 
Harris' own household and intimate friends. 

"All who are familiar with Texas historv will remember how 
the inhabitants of Harrisburg fled to Galveston Island; of the 
sacking and burning of the village by Santa Anna, and how, 
after the Texan victory at San Jacinto, the refugees returned to 
their desolated homes. 

"However, matters did not remain in this state for a great 
length of time. The same sterling qualities and brave, adventur- 
ous spirit that brought the pioneers into Texas now stood them 
in good stead. Tents were spread until houses could be built, 
and all manner of trials cheerfully borne, thus bridging the time 
until a crop could be raised and prosperity resume its reign. 

"Meanwhile, the 'little whifce papoose,' now grown to young 
womanhood in her grandfather's home on the Seneca river, was 
anxiously awaiting a summons to join the mother and brothers 
in far away Texas. 

"At last tlie summons from her mother came, and in- October, 
1836, Mary Jane, in company with her grandfather and several 
other relatives, sailed from New York to Texas. By slow transit 
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and maiiv chaiiflres, tliev readied Xew Orleans on the first dav 
of Xovember. 

"After a week spent in this city, tliey embarked on the JuUiis 
Caesar, crossing tlie Gulf of Mexico to Quintana, at the mouth 
of the Brazos. There were but a few houses at this point — 
roughly built — tlie most comfortable one being a two-story board- 
ing house, and tliere they stayed a few days, meeting and being 
introduced to maaiv men wlio had lately made their names famous 
in heroic action. One stoiT is told of how the young girl from 
Xew York State watched, through the wide crack in the parti- 
tion wall, the notorious Monroe Edwards, as he sat at table eat- 
ing; of how his entire meal seemed to consist of sweet potatoes, 
and of the huge proportions assumed by the pile of skins at the 
side of his plate; of liis rich and gaudy attire-, his flashing dia- 
monds, and his gaily caparisoned horse. 

"The next stai^e of the iourne^' was on board the Yellowstone 
to Brazoria, where two weeks were spent at the boarding house 
of Mrs. Jane Long,* whose romantic history was listened to witli 
unflagging interest by all. Tlie first Congress of the Republic of 
Texas was in session at Columbia, only a few miles distant, and 
General Sam Houston, the president, with other distinguished 
men, were frequent guests at Mis. Long's. 

"The final stage of the trip to Harrisburg was made on horse- 
back, the distance being about fifty miles, and nearly every foot 
being covered by water. Mrs. Harris, standing in her doorway, 
saw them from afar, and impatiently waited to welcome them — 
and such a welcome after years of separation, hardships and 
dangers ! 

"The contrast between this new home in Texas and the one 
she had left, occupied but little of the thoughts of the young 
daughter, thus introduced into a world of novelty. Everything 
seemed so difterent to the life she had formerly led that there 
seemed no Kmit to the strangeness of her surroundings. 

"With men who had participated in the struggle at San Ja- 
cinto, slie rode over the battlefield, where the bones of the Mexi- 
cans lay bleaching in the sun, and where were found numerous 
brass and other metal instruments belonging to the equipments^ 
of Santa Anna's army. 

*Wife of Dr. James Long of Long's Expedition. 
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"Among Miss Harris' , friends was the Texas hero, General 
Sam Houston; and in company with him and Captain Andrew 
Briscoe, her future husband, she explored the country round 
about her home, and tells of the heavy growth of Magnolias that 
covered the banks of the bayou where now there are only a few 
groves left; and of the entangled wreaths of yellow jessamine 
that festooned the forest trees, ladening the air with delightful 
perfume. Blackened and crumbling petals of the magnolia, kept 
as sacred mementoes of the past, bear witness of the fact that 
when General Houston did not make his acciistomed call, he 
sent as a substitute one of these blooms with the words scratched 
on its soft creamy surface, ^For Miss Harris, Sam Houston/ 
accompanied with his ^salutations,' verbally delivered. 

"A mutual affection sprang up between Miss Harris and Cap- 
tain Briscoe, and on August 17, 1837, her eighteenth birthday, 
they w^ere married by Mr. Isaac Batterson, a justice of the peace. 

"Shortly after his marriage, Captain Briscoe received an ap- 
pointment from President Houston as Chief Justice of Harris 
county, and as this necessitated his living in the city of Hous- 
ton, he purchased a two-story house in process of building on 
Main Street (the first one ever built there), one block from 
the Capitol. At the expiration of his term of office, Mr. Briscoe 
returned to Harrisburg, built a two-story brick house and en- 
gaged in the cattle business. Here, in the pursuit of a healthful 
and lucrative business, he and his wife enjoyed, for ten years,, 
that full measure of happiness that comes to congenially mated 
people. Many hours were passed in intellectual pursuits, read- 
ing together their favorite authors, and, w^hen desiring a change, 
the young wife being fond of horseback exercise, would accom- 
pany her husband on excursions to the prairies, when attend- 
ing to his cattle interests. In his trips over the unsettled coun- 
try to look after land. that had come to them through purchase, 
or as grants from the government, they often penetrated regions 
into which savage Indians made incursions every few weeks. 

"Five children were bom to Mr. and Mrs. Briscoe, one of 
which died in infancv. AYhen the eldest arrived at an acre to 
require school advantages, his father decided to remove to ^N'ew 
Orleans and engage in a banking business, and so, in the spring 
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of 1849, the move was made, but scarcely had the enterprise 
begun when its head and founder was taken sick, and died on 
the 4th day of October. General Parmenas Briscoe being present 
at the deathbed of his son, closed up the business and took the 
young widow and her children to his plantation home in Clai- 
borne county, Mississippi, and the remains of Captain Andrew 
Briscoe were laid to rest in the old family burying ground. 

"Here Mrs. Briscoe remained for three years, at the end of 
which time, St. Paul's College having been established at Ander- 
son, Texas, the family removed to that place; but this college 
enterprise failed in 1856, and the family then went to Galveston 
and remained until 1859, when, at the earnest solicitation of 
Mrs. Harris, they returned to Harrisburg and shared with her 
the old family homestead in which Mrs. Briscoe had been mar- 
ried, and which had been built on the site of the original home 
burnt bv the Mexicans. 

"Mrs. Briscoe lost her mother in 1869, but she, with her 
familv continued to live in the old home. Her second son, 
Andrew Birdsall, was married to Anna F. Payne on the 28th of 
February, 1871, and her daughter, Jessie Wade, became the wife 
of Milton G. Howe, September 17, 1873. In 1874 Mrs. Briscoe 
moved to Houston. On September 13, 1881, her youngest daugh- 
ter, Adele Lubbock, was married to Michael Looscan. Her oldest 
son, Parmenas, never married, and always made his mother's 
pleasure his first care. 

"At the breaking out of the Civil War, Mrs. Briscoe, with 
true Southern patriotism, willingly gave her sons to the service 
of the Confederacy, and her heart and home were always open 
to the sick and needv soldiers. She cherished an ardent love 
for everything connected with the first years of her life in Texas, 
and felt great pride in her father's and mother's association with 
its early history, and one of the happiest occasions of her ad- 
vanced life was the annual reunion of the Texas Veteran Asso- 
ciation." 

Mrs. Briscoe was one of the organizers of the Daughters of 
the Eepublic of Texas, a meeting for its formation having been 
called at her home in Houston on November 6, 1891. She was 
elected first vice-president, a position which she held continu- 
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oil sly up to the time of her death. She was ever keenly alive 
to the interests of the society, and up to June 29, 1897, notwith- 
standing her advanced age, did as much active service as the 
younger members. On the eve of that day, upon the occasion 
acting for the Daughters of tlie Republic of Texas, she presented 
of the closing exercises of tlie Academy of the Incarnate Word, 
this school with lithograph portraits of Austin and Houston, and 
in a short address inculcated the necessity for a knowledge of 
the history of our own State, and a deep reverence for our heroic 
past. This was the last time she was able to serve the cause she 
loved so well, for, a few hours afterwards, she sustained a seri- 
ous injury, by slipping, as t^he ascended tlie front steps of her 
residence; she never recovered the use of her lower limbs, and 
passed the remnant of her life in strict retirement. 

By means of a rolling chair, and an elevator, she was enabled 
to move throughout her home, and thus participate in many of 
the meetings of the San Jacinto Chapter, Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas, which were often held in her parlor. Several 
times during her long confinement of nearly six years, through 
the kindness of their teacher. Miss Mary Roper, some of the 
classes from the High School would visit her, and rehearse their 
exercises, prepared for the celebration of Washington's Birthday 
and the Texas holidays. These occasions were red letter days 
in her life, and were highly prized by the boys and girls, who 
delighted in hearing her tell of having seen Lafayette in 1825, 
a& well as of her acquaintance with Houston, Rusk and others of 
the Texas Revolution. Their crowning pleasure, however, con- 
sisted in being accorded the privilege of reading Travis' auto- 
graph letter to Andrew Briscoe, written just at the beginning of 
the revolution. 

A few years before Mrs. Briscoe's accident, she was eleted 
first president of the Sheltering Arms, a home in Houston for 
aged women and for those of any age needincj a temporary 
home while seeking employment. This institution, organized 
under the fostering care of Christ Church, always held an impor- 
tant place in h':ir thought. She was reared in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and was confirmed by Right Reverend Bishop 
Freeman in the early days of church organization in Texas. 
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As a descendant of revolutionary sires, she became affiliated 
with the first society of Daughters of the Revolution organized 
in Texas, with Mrs. French, State Regent, at San Antonio. In 
her own home, the two Chapters, Robert E. Lee and Oran M. 
Roberts, of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, endowed 
her with honorary membership. 

As a charter member and first treasurer of the Ladies' Read- 
ing Club of Houston, the first club in the State to publish its 
constitution and by-laws, and issue yearly reports, she was a 
pioneer club woman. Her historical sketches, character draw- 
ings and reminiscences, were usually marked by a vein of quiet 
humor, w^hich made them most acceptable to the literary pro- 
gram of the club. 

These organizations were unfailing in delicate attentions to 
her during her years of invalidism, and when the end came, 
they vied with each otlier and with other loving friends in sweet 
tribute to her memory. Mrs. Brisoce died at her home in Hou's- 
ton, Texas, March 8, 1903. 



' / expect to pass through this life hut 
once. If therefore there is any kindness 
J can show, or any good I can do to any 
feUow-heing, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it for I shall not 
pass this way again. — A. B. Hegeman. 



"/f is not how great a thing tee do, 
hut how ivell we do the things we have 
to do, that puts us in the nohle hrother- 
hood of artists." 




MRS. EDWARD ROTAS. 

Kate Steineh McCall was born in Kentucky in 1851, and 
came with her father, Judge James L. L. McCall, and her 
mother, Eliza Anne Steiner, to Texas in December, 1853, and 
settled in Waco, where she still lives. She was of the graduat- 
ing class of the Waco Female College in 1865. She was married 
to Edward Rotan in August, 1869, She was president of the 
Home Association of Texas, a charitable organization, for several 
years previous to the organization of the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs. Mrs. Rotan was the first president of the Fed- 
eration and assisted in its organization, and spent strength, time 
and money to establish a high standard for this organization in 
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the State. She has assisted in ruany charities, and has been a 
leader in civic and also in churcli work. 

Mrs. Rotan is at present president of the Home Association 
of Waco, a nienil)er of the Board of Control of the State Train- 
ing School for Girls, a vice-president of tlie State Cr)nference of 
Social Welfare, a vice-president of the Texas Town and City 
P]annin<x Association, and she has held other places of honor. 

!^^rs. J^otan is always busy in work for the upbuilding of Texas, 
and for betterment of conditions for women and girls everywhere. 



''Tears are the softening showers which 
cause the seed of heaven to spring up in 
the human heart.** 



"; 



'In the time of Jesus, the mount of 
transfiguration was on the way to the 
cross. — lit our day the cross is on the 
way to the mount of transfiguration. — 
// you would be on the mountain, you 
must consent to pass over the road to it." 




^■^. (.'. li. SCOTT. 

'Hiirc 1)1' twenty years of a woman's life, 
'li- mill followers of the woman must be 
•^\u<v tlic beginning of club life in Corpus 
Smtt has stuTounded herself with leading 
TMinalitios, who have encouraged and em- 
cTit j^tacted for the betterment of the com- 



iiiiiian's Jfojiday Club, of which Mrs. Scott was 
ir \enrs the leader, she found a sympathetic at- 
ilevelopnient of her progressive ideaa. She kept 
f work of the State and then branched out into 
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the broader work of the General Federation. Her ability, her 
keen interest, her generous appreciation of the work of others 
soon brought her to the front on the State Board. She was 
chairman of Civics, district president, and later was chairman 
of the Endowment Fund in her district. During her district 
presidency she brought about fifty clubs into the Federation. 

Mrs. Scott's attendance on every State meeting and several 
biennials has meant much to her home citv, for she has never 
failed to bring back renewed energy and inspiration. Out of 
these various associations have grown wann friendships with the 
great women of the State and Nation, especially with Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker. A culmination of the altruistic spirit mani- 
fested by Mrs. Scott was the giving of Mrs. Pennybacker and 
Mrs. Fall to the women of her section in the "Valley Trip'' of 
1915. Every club woman from Brownsville to Corpus Christi 
was given the opportunity to see and hear the National and State 
presidents. This was but one of the great events in Southwest 
Texas club life, made possible through the enthusiasm and ability 
of Mrs. Scott, the "Admiral," as christened by Mrs. Pennybacker, 
on the "Valley Trip." 

During the past Hve years Mrs. Scott has been president of 
the City Federation of Corpus Christi, a Civic League of AYomen. 
With strong departments for Rural Work, Parents and Teachers' 
Associations, Park, Sanitation and Humane Laws, this organiza- 
tion of three himdred members has done a vast amount of con- 
structive work in Corpus Christi and Nueces county, co-operat- 
ing with officials and other organizations. Many of the leaders 
among Texas women have begged Mrs. Scott to permit her name 
to stand for the presidency of the Texas Federation of Women's 
Clubs, but she has steadilv refused. No woman is more re- 
spected; no one is more loved by organized womanhood than Mrs. 
Scott. 

Closelv associated with Mrs. Scott in her everv endeavor until 
his death, three years ago, was her husband, Judge G. R. Scott. 
With his quiet, strong influence he directed many important en- 
terprises for his city, and with his calm, reasonable view, he cor- 
rected and prevented many mistakes in private lives, as well as 
in corporations. After his death, Mrs. Scott bravely continued 
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her work, never faltering. Although the entertaining of the State 
Federation in Corpus Christi was a mammoth undertaking for a 
small city, it was carried through with attending pleasure and 
profit to hundreds of the women of Texas, with Mrs. Scott as 
general chairman. 

The happy faculty of making each woman feel her own im- 
portance in the work, and the ability to take a strong hold and 
labor quickh', with an abounding enthusiasm for the desired end, 
is characteristic of Mrs. Scott, the dean of Corpus Christi club- 
dom. That the appreciation of this fact became known in offi- 
cial circles in the State is evidenced by Mrs. Scott's being ap- 
pointed by Governor Ferguson in February, 1917, as a member 
of the Texas Librarv and Historical Commission. 



Keep hearts, sage minds, take life (w 
(jod has made it; it is a long trial, an 
incomprehensible preparation for an un- 
known destiny. This destiny, the true 
one, begins for man with the first step 
inside the tomb. In the meaniohile, love 
and suffer^ hope and contemplate. Woe, 
alas! to him who shall have loved only 
bodies, form, appearances! Death will 
deprive him of all. Try to love souls; 
you ivill find them again. — Victor Hugo. 




MRS. H. F. niNR. 

Among tile women wlio deserve a place in the Texas Wouiiai's 
TTall of Fame, certainly no one is more wortliy than Mrs. H. F. 
Ring, of Honston. Alone; that line of a.dvaneenient of which 
prophets of all ages have announeed, and poets have snng, Mrs. 
Ring stands preeminent, as she is also foremost in the hearts 
of all those fortunate enough to lie within the bright circle that 
radiates from her approval and friendship. 

To those acquainted with the history of Houston's clubs, ant) 
of the record of noble works in literary and civic improvement 
and advancement, Mrs, Ring needs no introduction; for she is 
closely identified with them as the, chief promoter as well as 
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with the social life to which she lends so much attraction and 
pleasure in this gay Texas metropolis. Her draAving room has 
been the scene of many delightful functions, both of a social 
nature and of that pertaining to club work. 

The history of her club life would be practically a history of 
the club work of Texas, and certainly of the citv of Houston. 
More than thirty years ago she became a member of the Ladies' 
Reading Club of Houston. A little later she became interested 
with those who sought the establishment of a Woman's Exchange, 
and was one of the delegates from this organization to the first 
Congress of AVomen in Dallas in 1892. This Ladies' Reading 
Club took up the cause of a public library for Houston in 1898, 
and Mrs. Ring was one of the leading workers. With other pub- 
lic-spirited w^omen, they succeeded in getting an appropriation 
of $2400 a year from the city, and later helped to raise the 
money to buy the site of the present splendid library building, 
and have continued even to the present in better equipping it 
with furniture and making additions in the way of reading mat- 
ter. Mrs. Ring served for two years as president of the Read- 
ing Club, and has been president of the City Federation, com- 
posed of all the w^omen's clubs of the city. She has several times 
been a delegate to the different State conventions, and was active 
in the organization of the Texas Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and was for two years chairman of the Library Committee of 
the latter organization. She spared herself neither time nor labor 
in fulfilling every duty assigned her, even though it was neces- 
sary to read and study much to gain the necessary equipment for 
successful service. 

Mrs. Ring is a member of the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Art League, sev- 
eral charitabl,e organizations, a sane yet enthusiastic suffragist, 
and has taken part in all the civic displays of the city where 
women are invited, yet she has never neglected the sacred duties 
of her home. 

Those w^ho know^ Mrs. Ring best and love her most insist that 
it is in her home that she appears to the greatest advantage; 
that here her gracionsness of manner is most apparent; that in 
its every arrangement — the disposition of the bric-a-brac and fur- 
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iiishings, the artistic temperament and refinement charms and 
cheers. 

Her perfect equilibrium and broadmindedness render her fair 
in her judgments, charitable in her utterances; while her sweet, 
gentle dignity inspires respect, and women endorse her by emu- 
lating her example. 



8ome days must needs he full of gloom, 

Yet must we use them as ice may; 
Talk less about the years to come, 

Give love, and labor more, today. 
What our hand findeth, do with might; 

Ask less for help, but stand or fall, 
Each one of us in lifers great fight, 

As if himself and God were all. 

— Alick Gary. 




MRS. FHANCES McMINDS. 

Among til'! more recent a'Ulitions to tlie literary works of 
Texas women is Mrs. Frances MeMimls. formerly of Colorado, 
who has Iwcome well known as a newspaper woman, a writer of 
verse, and as a helpful factor in the iwlitical activities of the 
State. I'revions to her residence in Texas, Mrs. McMinds was 
engaped in newspaper work in Pneblo, Colorado, where she found 
an avenue for the expression of her jxietic talent, as well as her 
general literary ability, through the columns of the Pueblo fflar- 
Journal. on wliirh paper she was employed in an editorial capac- 
ity for several years. During that time she published her first 
book of verse, a small volume entitled "Cactus and Goldenrod." 
Since coming to Te.xas, early in lOlO, rfie lias contributed largely 
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to various newspapers and magazines, and in 1913 gave to the 
public, through the Smith-Lamar Publishing Company of Dallas, 
her second book of poems, called "All the Year 'Eound." This 
publication received a ready appreciation throughout the State, 
and was commented on in the highest terms by the leaxling news- 
papers in Texas, Colorado and other States. The author's love 
for and understanding of children are shown in the poems especl- 
allv devoted to child life, and the warm human interest and 
sympathttic interpretation which are evidenced in all of her pro- 
ductions have endeared her to the hearts of thousands of readers. 
Mrs. McMinds is a member of the Texas Press Association, and 
during the first year of its existence was identified with the Texas 
School of Journalism of the State University. Her early train- 
ing in journalism was received under the tutelage of William 
Allen White, who has won national fame as a WTiter. 

AVhile Mrs. McMinds recognizes literature as her chosen field, 
she has, since coming to Texas, devoted most of her time to 
political work. From the time she attained her majority she 
had exercised a voice in the public affairs of Colorado, both 
through her writings and at the ballot box, and although dis- 
franchised by her removal to Texas, she was anxious to continue 
her influence in behalf of humanitarian legislation, the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, and the general development of her 
adopted State. Since the beginning of 1910, including the 
memorable Statew^ide Prohibition Campaign of 1911, Mrs. Mc- 
Minds has occupied a responsible official position in every State 
campaign in which Prohibition has been an issue. She has also 
been appointed by the Texas Senate, during several successive 
sessions, to do legislative research work for that body. Perhaps 
no woman in the State is more thoroughly familiar with political 
condition^. 

Of English-Canadian parentage, Mrs. McMinds claims the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, as the land of her nativity, having 
been brought by her parents to "'The States" when but an infant. 
She completed her common school education at the age of six- 
teen, and was immediately granted a teacher's certificate. After 
a year of teaching, she enrolled as a student in one of the higher 
educational institutions of the State, with a view to completing 
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the course, but these ph\ns were interrupted by her early mar- 
riage. She has one daughter, Vera Frances McMinds, who is a 
student in Texas State University. 

The work of Frances McMinds in the field of Texas literature 
may be said to have only begun, and it is predicted that her 
future achievements wilT add much to the sum total of the lit- 
erary productions of Texas women. 



If I could walk through the floral 
gardens of the icorld and pluck the flow- 
ers of rarest beauty and sweetest per- 
fume, and then select from the ci'owns 
of kings a/nd queens the rarest jewels 
that glisten there, I would fashion them 
into a more beauteous croum, and with 
the hand of love, I uyould place that 
crown upon the brow of the Mother — 
Americans Uncroxoned Queen. — Homer T. 
Wilson. 




MRS. J. W. LOWBER. 



BT ir. V. HOWERTOX. 



As long as club women stand for the prineiple? of truth and 
rigliteousncsB, wlik'h have so ennobled and exalted their work; 
as long as an enhghtoned regard for education and the triumph 
of Christian justice continues to give character to their work; 
as long as love is the ruling principle of woman's- heart, a 
woman of the character and attainments of Mrs. J. W. Ijowber 
will edify their calling and add honor to their lists. 

^Ilrs- Lowber, before her niavriage, was Miss Maggie Pleasant 
DeBaiin. She was born at Coruishville, Mercer county, Ken- 
tucky, Febnuiry 5, IfiUl. Her first teacher was Champ Clark, 
now Speaker of tlie Xational House of Representatives, and her 
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earlv education was mostly under teachers who graduated at 
Daughters College, Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 

She was married to Dr. J. W. Lowber, Julv 4, 1S82. Dr. 
Lowber had been a college president for several years, and had 
accepted the pastorate of the Christian Church at Lancaster, 
Kentucky. She entered heartilv into the work and soon be- 
came very efficient in all the enterprises of the church. In Jan- 
uary, 1884, her husband became editor of the Apostolic Church, 
Louisville, and they moved to that city. He lectured extensively 
over the State, and Mrs. Lowber gave readings at his lectures. 
In fact, she had taken an extensive course of study in reading 
and expression. Dr. A. Wilford Hall, of Xew York, who heard 
her read in that city, pronounced her the best reader in pathos 
that he had ever heard. She was connected with Chautauqua 
University ten years, and not only received her di])loma but took 
nearly all of the real courses. She afterwards received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts at Texas Christian University. 

The First Christian Church of Fort Worth, Texas, called Dr. 
Lowber to be its pastor in 1888, and in this new field Mrs. 
Lowber soon acquired a general reputation of being one of the 
most successful religious «'orkers in the State. They moved to 
Austin m 1897, and soon built the Central Christian Church of 
this city. Dr. Lowber was pastor of this church for twelve years, 
and savs that he could not have succeeded in his work without 
the help of his wife. Dr. and Mrs. Lowber have traveled ex- 
tensively not only through the states of this country but also 
through most of the countries of Europe. They have added to 
the church more than twelve thousand persons, and in their so- 
cial reform work over thirty-five thousand persons have taken 
their -social reform pledge. 

Mrs. Lowber has always taken an especial interest in young 
people, and the fact that she has devoted so much attention and 
sympathy to the young lives in the church was one of the main 
secrets of her successful pastoral activities with her husband. 

Mrs. liowber has, for a number of years, been a member of 
the Pathfinders' Club, and takes much interest in its literary 
work. 




MRS. LAURA B. XORRIS HART. 

The eiibjwt of tlii? skctfh wai^ born one-lialf mile fi-oin the 
spot where gold was discovered in El Dorado eounty, California. 
She vian educated in the pnlilie schools of that State, and grad- 
uated from the State Xomial School at San Jose, in 1877. She 
taught twelve years in the public Pchoois of California, princi- 
pally in high school work. She was married in 1879, and came 
to Coleman county. Texas, in 1881, from Modoc county, Cali- 
fornia. She traveled with a baby girl of si\ weeks and her liiis- 
liand in a s]>ring wagon the entire length of California, across 
Arizona, Xew itexieo, and Western Texas, sleeping out every 
nijrht amidst danger from Indians and roving bands of outlaws. 
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Iler experiences in this respect were thrijling. After living three 
years in Coleman county, the family moved to Martin county, 
where she lived six years on a sheep ranch, seeing few people 
at any time and often did not see another woman for thirteen 
or fourteen months at a time. She was not lonelv. however, as 
she had her family and a small library, and spent her time in 
reading, quiet study, and teaching her children. AVhen the three 
eldest of her tive children were of school age the family removed 
to Big Springs in Howard county, her husband being engaged 
there in the mercantile and banking business. In .1897 they 
came to San Antonio to give the children further advantages in 
the excellent scliools there. Mrs. Hart has lived, at least had 
her headquarters, in the Alamo City ever since. 

Mrs. Hart was Grand Matron of the Grand Chapter, Order of 
the Eastern Star of Texas, in 1892 and 1893 ; was Grand Secre- 
tary' of the same body from 1894 to 1902, during which time 
she originated the movement in the Grand Chapter for the ac- 
cunmlation of. a permanent endowment fund to provide a home 
for the aged and indigent members of that order in Texas. In 
1905, Mrs. Hart was elected to office in the national body and 
advanced step by step, until from 1901 to 190-1: she served as the 
Most Worthy Grand Matron, which is the highest office in the 
General Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star. During this 
term of office she traveled extensively and organized eight S'tate 
or Grand Chapters, namely: Oklahoma, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Florida, both the A^irginias, and Kentucky, her last official act 
being a trip across the Atla-ntic, where she organized the Grand 
Cliapter of Scotland in Glasgow. 

Mrs. Halt lias long been a member of the Woman's Benefit 
Association of the Maccabees, a large protective, fraternal asso- 
ciation composed entirely of women, as she believes not only 
in women^s work for men, but in the protection of the home. 
She has been intensely identified with the promulgation of 
this groat movement in tlie Southern States, and now holds 
the second ranking position in the national body or Supreme 
Keview. This august bodv held its 1915 quadrennial conven- 
iion at the Waldorf-Astoria, where Mrs. Hart was chair- 
man of the Law Committee, and aided largely in the passage 
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of some very important laws. Slie was highly complimented 
by prominent attorney;^ upon the manner in which slie conducted 
this important piece of work. She now has active charge of the 
promotion and supervising work in Texas, Xew ^lexico, Arizona, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

She tinds time to ])e intensely interested in "Votes for 
Women. ^'' She was a charter memher of the Equal Franchise 
Society of San Antonio, and was a delegate to the first two 
State conventions held in Texas, where she took an active part 
in the ora^anization work. 

Mrs. Hart is an exceedingly well-read woman and conversant 
with all the live questions in politics and sociology. She has a 
national reputation as a platform speaker, and has few equals 
and no suj^eriors in extemporaneous speaking and repartee. She 
loves music, flowers and children, and withal is a loving mother 
and a charming friend. 



"// any little word of ours can 


make 


one 


life the brighter; 






If antf little song of ours can 


make 


one 


heart the lighter; 






God help us speak that little 


word, 


and 


take our hit of singing, 






Afid drop it in some lonely ra 


le, and 


set 


the echoes ringing." 








MRS. SARAH CATHERIXE LATTIMORE. 

Tl!e aiibjeot of tliia sketch was fortunate in her birth and early 
environments. In her veins is blended some of the best blood of 
the 01(1 South, and she grew up in an atmosphere oi refinement 
and cnlture. Her an<e4"rs ivere of sturdy Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary stock. Her paternal grandfather, Jesse Shivers, emigrated 
from Pitt county, Xorth Carolina, to Green county, Alabama, in 
1818, and was a cajitain in the Indian wars of Alabama and 
Florida. His sword was long an object of interest among hia 
descendants. Her father, while a student in Transylvania Uni- 
versity at Ijexington, Ky., resigned his stndy to enlist as a lieu- 
tenant in a company of young men whose patriotism responded 
to the call of the I'exans for aid in their .ftrnggles against Mex- 
ican tyranny. His company reached Texas April 24, 1836, three 
days after the battle of San Jacinto was fought. Remaining in 
Texas as long as he felt that his services were needed, he returned 
to his home in Alabama to find liis mother mourning him as dead. 
Taking up the study of medicine he soon rose to distinction in 
his profession, and Ifficanie a teacher in a medical college in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 
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On her mater Jial side, Mrs. l^ttimore's great-great-grandfather, 
Bev. Robert McLaurin, was a elerg\^man of the established church 
of Virginia. His wife, Elizabeth Blakely, was closely related to 
Elizabeth Patterson, who married Jerome Bonaparte. One of the 
sons of Robert McLaurin, James McLaurin, was a revolutionary 
soldier, and was with Washington at A^alley Forge. Her groat- 
grandfatlier. Rev. Samuel Woodfin, was a Baptist minister in 
what is now Powhatan county, Ya. He was born in 1722, and 
lived to be one hundred and ten years old. Her grandfather, 
James Woodfin, witli his wife, who was Catherine McLaurin, and 
their ten cliildren, moved from Virginia to Alabama in 1835, and 
settled in Marringo county, where he led the life of a prosperous 
planter. It was on their Southern plantation that their daughter, 
Catherine, was married to Offa Lumford Shivers, July 27, 1831, 
and where Mrs. Lattimore was born Januarv 1, 1841. 

Soon after the birth of Sarah Lattimore, their second child 
and eldest daughter. Dr. and Mrs. Shivers moved to Marion, 
Ala., where they spent the remainder of their long and useful 
lives. It was in this classic town, the seat of two famous insti- 
tutions of learning — Howard College and Judson Female Insti- 
tute — that Mrs. Lattimore grew from infancy to womanhood, and 
where, in 1857, as valedictorian of her class, she was graduated 
from the Judson Female Institute. Two years after her gradu- 
ation she was married to Rev. John Lee Lattimore, whom she 
met and learned to love while the latter was a student in Howard 
College. From this happy and congenial union were born eight 
children — Prof. J. C. Lattimore, who was for several years a 
member of the facultv of Bavlor Universitv, and was seventeen 
years superintendent of the Public Schools at Waco; Senator 0. 
S. Lattimore, of Fort Worth, well known in legal, political and 
religious circles throughout Texas; Samuel H. Lattimore, a strong 
and cultured young attorney of Muskogee, Okla.; Mrs. R. B. 
Spencer of Waco; Mrs. J. G. Purvis, of Proctor; Mrs. J. M. Hig- 
ginbotham, Mrs. C. G. Faust, of Dublin, and Mrs. G-eorge C. Butte, 
of Austin. Mrs. Lattimore has unceasingly contributed to the 
m^^piration and success of her children, who delight to proclaim 
her the greatest of mothers. 

For more than fortv vears Mrs. Lattimore has been a resident 
of Texas, moving to this State from Moulton, Ala., where her 
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husband was for five years president of Moulton Female Insti- 
tute. Since 1885, Dublin has been her home. In 1887, while 
in quest of health, Mr. Lattimorc died in Florida, leaving the 
responsibilities of the family upon his wife and two eldest sons. 
Mrs. Lattimore met this new and trying situation with an ad- 
mirable fortitude and intelligence. A teacher l)y temperament 
and training, she made the school room, next to the home, the 
chief theater of her activities, from which radiated influences that 
will never die. For awhile she was principal of the schools at 
Dublin. It is safe to say that no personality has counted for 
more in that section of Texas than has the personality of this 
strong and queenly woman. 

So , symmetric and well developed arc the mental, moral and 
social qualities of Mrs. Lattimore that, in thinking of her, one 
finds it difficult to name characteristics. A son-in-law, Mr. 
George C. Butte, Professor of International Law in the LTniver- 
sitv of Texas, says of her: ^^She is the most balanced chara«?ter 
I ever knew. By tliat I mean the highest degree of intellectual 
acumen, balanced by great strength of will, conviction balanced 
by toleration, the capacity of siiffering pain keenly balanced by 
an innate cheerfulness of disposition: profound faith balanced by 
practical works (Oh, so many of them!), loyalty to her own bal- 
anced by a great-hearted devotion to ajl humanity, the highest 
culture balanced bv a fine modestv.'^ 

Mrs. Lattimore's literary talents are in frequent demand by 
women's study clubs, civic and religious organizations, and her 
many polished addresses on literary and educational topics are 
worthy of publication and preservation. She published a volume 
of "Incidents in the History of Dublin,'' giving a graphic ac- 
count, not available elsewhere, of the early historv of the com- 
munity in which she has so long resided. It is a valuable source 
book for historians of Texas and might well serve as a model for 
similar efforts in other communities. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Lattimore has not written more 
for the public. Her natural ability, her culture, her wide read- 
ing, her knowledge of men and affairs, and her command of pure 
English would have enabled her to enrich the literature of her 
times. She still lives at Dublin, crowned with age and honor, 
and is yet abounding in good works. 




MRS. FRED W. DAVIS. 

Mrs. Etiikl Scarvkv Davis was bom in Cooke county, Texas, 
May I, 1893. Slie was left an orphan while yet an infant, and 
had but attained ber sixth year wheii she was taken and cared 
for by "Uncle Bob" Xelson and bis wife, pioneers of that sec- 
tion, noted far and wide for their broad pliilanthropy, tender 
sympathy and deep piety. Senator Bailey, a devoted fj'iend of 
Mr. Nelson, commenting on hie decease, remarked touchingly: 
"Had he lived in the da^'s of the prandenr of Rome he would 
have been the "jiohlost Roman of them al!." And it could be 
as appropriately said of "firnndma" Xelson that on the old 
homestead, around which cluster the memories of a lifetimf, a 
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veritable mother of Israel, blessed bv the love and veneration of 
all her kind, is waiting for the will of the Almighty. 

The girl's life, from the time she became an integral part of 
the old patriarch's household, was the harmonious and eventful 
one of the Southern rural home, sustained bv those virtues which 
bud into culture, accomplishment, dignity and merit. She was 
trained according to her natural bent, to domestic duties, but 
found ample time to cultivate the intellectual mind. 

In order to pay her way, we tind her at fourteen, in addition 
to the home duties she had assumed, teaching penmanship at the 
community rural school. She enjoyed the advantage of the 
friendship and training of Miss Rose Davis, a most estimable 
and accomplished teacher in the neighborhood, the sister of the 
gentleman she eventually married. She pressed her studies with 
such diligence that, at sixteen, we find her assistant teacher in 
a nearby community school, and at eighteen advanced to the prin- 
cipalship of one of the largest rural schools in the county — the 
school of which her husband was a pupil, and of which he spent 
five years as a teacher. She taught this school for three succes- 
sive Years and was then transferred to her home school, which she 
taught up to the time of her marriage. Few records equal this, 
and none can surpass it in the moral lesson it impresses. 

Her home life with the Xelsons was ideal in the love and ten- 
derness and veneration with which her young life responded to 
the affection the old folks lavished upon her. She grew to 
womanhood amid such .auspicious surroundings, and, whereas, 
they found a tribute of love in everything she did for their com- 
fort, she found a vent for love in evervthinsj she could do. Her 
devotion to "Uncle Bob" Xel son. throughout his last sickness, and 
her fidelity to the family throughout her entire life, approached 
the heroic and, indeed, it may be said was not exceeded by the 
reasonable claims of natural parents. 

Miss Ethel Scarvey was married in Cook county, October 18, 
1915, to the friend and lover of her childhood days, Hon. Fred 
W. Davis, now State Commissioner of Agriculture. She has made 
many efforts to prevail upon Mrs. Xel son to make her final home 
on earth with the girl who got from her the first home, but the 
old lady's loyalty to the home of her long life of happiness, and 
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the perniaiKMit settlement there of her two daucrliters, lias proven 
an insu])erahle ohstaele. 

Mrs. Davis, t]ion<rh qualified in her varied gifts and accom- 
plishments to adorn the social life, has little taste in that direc- 
tion and finds her greatest pleasure in efforts to hiiild up such a 
domestic home as she left to wed. She is a woman, as will be 
observed, of refined beautv, with the most distinguished bearing 
and pleasing manners. 



"A woman has the same human na- 
fvre that a man has, the same hitman 
rights — to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness — the same human 
duties; and they are as inalienable in 
a woman as ifi a man^ 




MES. A. P. AVERILL. 

Mrs. a. p. Averill was horn in Brvaii, Oliio, and receivod 
licr pritnarv education in the pubtic =chno!s of that State. To 
]irepare for hifjlier eiliicatimi, she took a two years' course in the 
Afittleherger School at Cleveland: after that she entered Cornell 
Fiiivei sity, from which she fjradnated with the degree of A. B., 
in 18!).i, being made class essayist in the senior year. She is a 
meinlK'r of the Delta Gamma Fraternity. The following year 
fonnd her in Enrope, where she again devoted herself to study. 
The next year she accepted the position of head of the English 
department in the Toledo High School. 

She married and came to El Paso, her new home, where she 
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is giving much of her time to club work. She is a past presi- 
dent of the El Paso Women's Club. 

Ever readv to serve her communitv and State, she is mak- 
ing good use of her splendid talents as a member of various 
clubs and organizations, holding honorary positions in every one 
of them. She is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Charity Association ; of the Board of the University Scholarship 
Club; of the City Committee of Playgrounds, and president of 
the College Women's Club. 

Mrs. Averill has been identified with State Federation w^ork 
for nearlv seven vears. She was elected State secretarv in 1915, 
and Texas delegate-at-large to the Convention of the General 
Federation, held in Xew York, in May, 1916. 



"/t is easy enough to he pleasant 

MVhen life flows hy like a song, 
But the woman worth while is the 
iooman who icill smile 

When everything goes dead wrong; 
For the test of the heart is trouble. 

And it always comes with years, 
And the smile that comes with the 
praises of earth 

Is the smile that shines through tears.-' 



SERVICE. 

BY ELIZATJETII J^ERTROX FAHXESTOCK. 

Make Thou ine strong, Lord ! 
ISlot for the victor's wreathed crown, 
Not for the glory and renown 
But in the hour of grim defeat 
That comes upon the battle's heat — 
Bless Thou mv blunted sword ! 

Make Tliou me strong, Lord ! 
Not for the council's highest seat, 
But, mingling in the crowded street 
To speak, with yonder lowly man 
As with a brother, of Thv Plan — 
Bless Thou mv humble word ! 

Make Thou me strong, God ! 

Not to be first upon that way 

Where hungrv millions tread their dav. 

But if, at eve, when courage pales 

Thine be the path I trod ! 

My step shall guide some foot that fails- 
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SIKS. W. M. HARHIS. 

Mrs. Harris, the wife of W. M. Harris, Assistant Attorney 
(ieneral of Texas, was born in Henclereon, Alaliania. When a 
mere child she came to Texas witli her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. J. Jackson, locating in the town of Winnsboro, where she 
spent a happy girlhood. Jtrs. I[arris, on her ]>aternal side, is 
of Scotch-Irish descent, while on her maternal side she is of 
English descent. These ancestors on both sides were numbered, 
among the colonij^ts who fought for Amencan liberty, and "for 
the land of the free and the home of brave," 

On January 24, IftOO, she was married to W. M. Harris, and 
is now the mother of fonr children, one of whom is deceased. 
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She takes great interest in her ehiklren — in their educational 
and spiritual welfare, and counts it a privilege to rank as their 
closest companion. She is a member of the University Metho- 
dist Cliurch of Austin. Texas, her present home, and takes great 
interest in the Missionary work of tliat church. 

Mrs. Harris is interested in higher education, and is very fond 
of innocent sports and atliletics. She is an advocate of Woman 
Suffrage, believing that in the shaping of the policy of, and the 
enactment of laws governing the home and the morals of the 
countrv, the woman should have a voice. She believes in the 
democratic doctrine of ^^equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none," and not merely the extension of the privilege to the 
various species of male man, native and foreign, to the exclu- 
sion of tlie mothers of the countr^^ Mrs. Harris loves her hoiYie. 
To her it is earth^s fairest kingdom, and through the suffrage 
of Texas women she sees the many opportunities of the women 
of this State to make the home what it should be — the home 
where the seed sowers of eternitv dwell. 



"The test of civilization is the esti- 
mate of woman. Among savages she 
is a slave. In the dark ages of Chris- 
tendom she is a toy and a sentimental 
goddess. With increasing moral light, 
and larger liherty, and more universal 
justice, she begins to develop as an 
equal human being.'' 




Mils. PKAltL CASHILI. .TArKSOX. 

Matagorda countv elaiiiisi tlio privilefie <»f li.iviiig ^iven to our 
lilmpire Stato a ro|)re!'('ntative of t!n> jrentlc sex who was destined 
to occupy an CJivialilc position amonfr licr sisters of the Sunny 
South, altlinu":!! she left the place of her hirtli in early clnld- 
hood and removed to Austin, whore she has S|«nt her years of 
(levelopnieiit into woiimuJiood. The piihlic sc-liools of Austin fur- 
nished t!ie solid educational foundation upon which she was later 
diligently huildiu?. Gradoatinir with honors at the ape of 16 
years, she immediately went to teaching, and at intervals tjok 
s^pecial woik in the University of Texas in the subjects she had 
found most attractive: education, Kuglish and jihilosophy. 
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The desire of accjuiring knowledge and imparting information, 
however, is not the only craving of the soul of noble woman. 
To seek the well-being of the individual and the community, to 
become an active partner in the work of improving social condi- 
tions and help to further all that is good and beautiful caused 
Mrs. Jackson to become especially interested in the work of 
Juvenile Reform. With a mind and heart fitted for the work, 
she was appointed a member of the board of the State School 
for the Training of Juveniles at Gatesville, under Governor Cainp- 
belPs administration. 

Mrs. Jackson is a most talented wT^iter, and she is making 
good use of this precious gift. She has written for papers and 
magazines for years, and is the author of two highly appreciated 
books — "Legend of Poinsetta,^' and "Texas Governors^ Wives." 
She is a member of the Texas Woman's Press Association, and 
is one of the officers of the League of American Pen Women. 
She is on the Executive Board of the State Historical Society, 
an Honorary Member of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, 
belongs to several local clubs, and is an ardent suffragist. Hap- 
pily married to Mr. J. A. Jackson, a well known business man 
of Austin, they live at 510 West Twenty-third Street. 

Mrs. Jackson is a woman of much experience, having traveled 
extensivel'v at home and abroad. 




ADKLH UBROCK BUISCOE LO(JSrAX. 

Mrs. Loosc.^x's iirtTeiitc were Andrew Briscoe and Mary Jjiue 
Harris. Her fHtlier wae prominent in the Texas Revolution, 
and in the mnvenieiits of the citizens which led up to it. Her 
grandfather, Jolin llichnrdson Harris, was one of "The Old Three 
Hundreil" of Austin's first colonists. He was the founder of 
Harrisbnrff. and the town as well a:^ the countv of Harris waf 
named in his honor. 

The tountv of Briseoe was named in honor of Judge Andrew 
Bri?coe. he haviiiff heen a signer of the Declaration of Texas In- 
dependence, and a captain of regulars in the hattle of San Ja- 
cinto, and first cliicf justice of Harris county, Mrs, T^oscan's 
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familv names are tlius linked closely with the history of Texas; 
that of her husband with the struggle of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. He went into the army a private, served as major, and was 
Inspector General of Staff of Major General Sam Bell Maxey, 
at the close of the four years' unsuccessful struggle. 

Adele L. B. Looscan was born at Harrisburg, Harris county, 
Texas. She was educated mostlv at Miss Marv B. Browne's 
Young Ladies School at Houston. On September 13, 1881, she 
was united in marriage to Major Michael Looscan, an attorney 
of that city. In 1885, in concert with Mrs. Caesar Lombardi, 
she organized the Ladies' Heading Club of Houston, of which she 
was elected president; at the end of the first year a full report 
of tlie proceedings of the club, its program and the addresses of 
officers were publislied in pamphlet form, and distributed among 
friends all over Texas. This auspicious beginning, calculated to 
induce fhe formation of other clubs, was continued for many 
years, or until women's clubs became general throughout the 
Slate. 

In l'^87, when the Woman's Exchange was organized, Mrs. 
Looscan was made chairman of the Executive Board. In con- 
nection with this work, slie organized, and, with the assistance 
of Mrs. H. B. liice, conducted a free sewing school, where little 
girls were taught to cut out and make dresses, — the completed 
work being given to the children of the Bayland Orphan Home 
at Houston. This was manv vears before a course of training in 
sewing or domestic science was introduced into the public schools 
of the State. She contributed to tlie Ladies' Messenger, the or- 
gan of the Exchange, edited by Mrs. Laura Bibb Foute, articles 
on different subjects looking to the development of more efficient 
methods of housekeeping, and a greater love for homemaking. 
Special articles on historical subjects in this publication were 
over her pen name "Texan," and were based largely on the ex- 
periences of her grandmother, Mrs. Jane Harris, during tlie 
Texas Revolution, and the reminiscences of her mother, Mary J. 
Briscoe, concerning social affairs at Houston and vicinity in 
pioneer days. 

In 1892, when the society of the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas was organized at the home of her mother, Mrs. Looscan 
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was chosen chairman of the executive board, which (owing to 
the advanced ages of the president and vice-presidents, whose 
offices were, in a manner, honorary) had entire control of the 
work of carrying on the business, and devising means for inter- 
esting and educating the public in the preparation of Texas his- 
tory. Its most important objects were undertaken, and were well 
on the wa}^ to completion, when, after seven years service aft 
chairman, Mrs. Looscan resigned this position, to assume the less 
onerous one of Historian, circumstances at this time demanding 
a larger share of her time for home duties. Patriotic themes 
were always in the foreground of her endeavors. She contrib- 
uted historical papers to the Tex<is Magazine published at Austin. 
One of these, "The Battle of Sabine Pass," was written from 
historical records and from personal interviews with a participant 
in this brilliant naval engagement. 

She contributed three articles to "A Comprehensive History of 
Texas," edited by Dudley G. Wooten and published by W. G. 
Scarff, viz. : "Xoted Women, and Social Life in the Days of the 
Colonies, the Revolution and the Republic," "The Evolution of 
the Texas Flag" and "Tombs and Monuments Erected to looted 
Texans." These papers, and others written during the life and 
under the inspiration of her husband, are signed Mrs. M. Looscan. 

She has been for vears a member of the Texas Woman's Press 
Association, serving at different times on committees of impor- 
tance and as vice-president. The Pen Women of Houston num- 
ber her among their members. 

L^pon the organization of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, she was made second vice-president, an honor duly ap- 
preciated by her, especially as she was not at that time able to 
enter upon active service. When the different women's clubs in 
Houston wished for a citv federation, she consented to serve as 
their first president, this ofificer being at the same time chair- 
man of the Executive Board. The City Federation has proved 
a most useful and influential institution, and recently honored its 
first president by bestowing upon her the title, "President 
Emeritus." 

She was registered a charter member of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, organized at Austin, March 2, 1897. Dur- 
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ing the same year she was elected a Fellow. Her writings, iiin- 
ning through the first nineteen volumes of the magazine of the 
Association, now known as the Southwestern Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, embrace descriptive identifi- 
cations of old Mexican forts in Texas, lives of several distin- 
guished men and women pioneers, and a monograph on Harris 
county from its earliest settlement in 1822 to the annexation of 
Texas to the United States in 1845. 

At the annual meeting held at Austin on March 2, 1915, she 
was elected president of the Association, an honor which was 
again conferred upon her at the ensuing meeting in 1916. 

Born and reared in Harris county, of a family identified with 
the early history of Texas, it has been and is her pleasure to 
devote her life to its interests. While holding membership in, 
and contributing to other patriotic organizations, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, her best efforts are dedicated to the preservation of the 
historv of Texas. Since the death of her husband in 1897, she 
has lived in her mother's home, on the same block with her own 
former home. Here are clustered many mementoes, pictures of 
family homes in England and the other states; the old Harris 
mansion at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and the equally historic one 
of Texas, the Birdsall home of Western 'New York, alid the first 
Briscoe home of Houston, tell the tale of pioneer life running 
through many generations. 

Family portraits look down upon the old mahogony furniture, 
and closets and chests hold in their keeping letters and documents 
which could many a tale unfold of personages who played an im- 
portant part in the history of Texas. 




MHS. J. E. YANTIS. 

Mhs. J. R. Ya\tis, wlio is the witV of .hidge J. E. Yantis, 
AsBOeiate Jn?tk-e of tlie Supreme Court of Tcxa?, was born in 
Newton county, Missipsippi. Her parents were Terrie il. Sloan 
and Mary Black Sloan, AVith tliem slie eame to Texas in lier 
infancy. They estahlislied tlieir home in Bell county. The city 
of Temple is located on a portion of the land which her father 
purchased for the family home. She was educated in the public 
schools of Bell connty in and near Temple, and at Salado Col- 
lege. On January 3S, 1896, she was married at the family resi- 
dence in Temple, Texas, to Judge Yantis, then a young lawyer 
residing in Waco, Texas, where she and her hnsltand have since 
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resided. A daugliter was born to this union December 4, 1898, 
dying in infancy. Mrs. Yantis has been prominent in church 
work, and in tlie social life of Waco for twenty years. She is 
temporarily residing in Austin, where Judge Yantis is required 
to reside while discharfifinjr his official duties. 



THE MOTHER. 

BY HPZSTER I. RADFORD. 

Vo?/ .struggled blindly for my soul 
And ivept for me such hitter tears, 

'J' hat through your faith my faith grew 
lohole 
A nd fearless of the coming years. 

For in the path of douht and dread 
You loould not let me walk alone, 

But prayed the prayers I left unsaid 
And sought the God I did disoum. 

You gave to me no word of blame 
But tmapped me in your love's belief, 

Dear love, that burnt my sin like flame, 
And left me worthy of your grief. 




MRS. S. W. T. LAX HAM. 

Miia. M. W. T. Laxhaii, nea Snrii]i Beona Meiig, was born in 
Pacolet, Union ooiiiity, South Carolina, ant! received her ednca- 
tion in Rev. Colon Miirohinsoii's Sclionl in Unionville. 

Her life was not witliont its mmantie side. After the war 
was over and all lost save honor, a vonng boy-soldier, not yet of 
age, returned to Ins father's home and again took up his studies 
under the instruction of a young lady who was a teacher in his 
father's family. This young lady was destined io play an im- 
portant part in his life's history, for the young soldier student, 
full of ardor and romantie sentiment, soon learned to love his 
teacher, and, in 18fi7, Miss Sarah Meiig boeanie the wife of her 
former jnipil, Sam Lanhnm. Tn 1866, Mrs. Lanham with her 
husband started overland to Texas, the trip taking three months. 
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After looking over the country, they chose Weatherford as a per- 
manent home. Blessing this marriage were four sons and one 
daughter: Dr. H. M. Lanham, a physician of Waco; E. M. Lan- 
ham, who died at Weatherford in December, 1908; Frank B. 
Lanham, of Fort Worth: Fritz G. Lanham, an attorney at 
Weatherford, and Mrs. Ed. C. Connor, of Dallas. 

In Weatherford, for a time, Mrs. I>anham assisted her hus- 
band in teaching school. In 1869, Mr. Lanham was admitted to 
the bar, and was soon recognized as one of the ablest lawyers in 
the State. After serving his ])eople as district attorney, he was 
sent by his district to Congress, at which post of duty he faith- 
fully served for sixteen vears. From 1903 to 1907 he served his 
State as Governor, during which time much progress was made 
along various lines. During all this time Mrs. Lanham, was her 
husband's close companion and able adviser. iVll who knew Mrs. 
Lanham intimately were well aware of the love and devotion 
which extended between this happily mated couple. Many times 
Governor Lanham made public acknowledgment of the inspira- 
tion she was to his public career. In his last speech delivered 
at the opening of Weatherford College (1907), he told of his 
struggles to acquire an education and how, w^hen he was teaching 
his first school, he would encounter sums in arithmetic that he 
could not solve and w^ould take them home to his young wife, 
who would explain them to him at night, and he would then 
explain them to his class next morning. 

At the close of Governor Lanham^s second administration, he 
and Mrs. Lanham returned to their home at Weatherford. On 
the second day of July of the following year (1908), after a 
sudden illness which lasted for about a day, her pure spirit passed 
away. On July 29, less than a month, Governor Lanham, worn 
by official cares and duties, and by his late sorrow, passed out of 
this life. The loving spirits of the two companions were again 
reunited "on the beautiful Isle of Somewhere.'^ 




MHS. riEOTJGK E. fiWIXX. 

Mbs, Gkohgk v.. fiwixx iviis horn of Eiifilish parents', AiigiiHt 
26, 1889, Educated iin<ler private tutors, she was always am- 
bitions to lieeonie a singer, and eavh- in life bopan tlie serious 
Btmly of mii?tf and lanptnafie*. Sbe studied for opera and con- 
ceit work iiiidor Oscar Soerfrer, of Xew York City, and for 
oratory under Dr. A. Jladeley, also of New York. She studied 
tile Italian language under Vito Padula, Hoval T'nivcrsity, Rome, 
Italy. In Chieafro, on January 14, 1!»()7, she was married to 7>r. 
George E. Gwinn, and in the year li)10 tliev moved to San An- 
tonio, Texas. All of her time is devoted to cbnrch and coneert 
singing. She has held tbe pn.sition of soprano soloist in seme 
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of the largest churches in tliis coimtry, the most important be- 
ing the Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, For four years 
she was soprano soloist and director of music in the Travis Park 
M. E. Church, San Antonio, also soprano soloist at Temple 
Beth-El, San Antonio, and soloist for Elijah San Antonio Mid- 
Winter Festival with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. 
Gwinn is a mem.ber of the T\iesday Musical Club and the San 
Antonio Musical Club, and closely associated with the Equal 
Franchise movement. 



lu 



'(live to the icorld the best that you 
have, and the best icill eome bach to 



vou. 



>> 



*'7'/ie soul on earth is an immortal 

guest, compelled to starve at an unreal 

feast; a pilgrim patiting for the rest to 

come; an exile, anxious for his native 
home." 




MISS KATE HU:^TER. 

Miss Mary Kate Huxtet!, one of the leaders of the Woman 
SiifFrajte movement in Texas, is a descendant, on both paternal 
and maternal sides, of pioneers. 

Tier great-grand fat lier. General N^at Smith, of Tennessee, was 
with Andrew Jackson in the battle of Horse Shoe Bend, in 
Florida. He eame to Texas in 18.19, and settled at Foit Houston,- 
near Palestine, the site of the home of the late .Tndge John H. 
Reagan. Her paternal grandfather, Dr. James Hunter, whose 
wife was a daughter of General Smith, eame with liim. 

Her niatemal grandfather. Dr. Jehu Beeson, was also a 
pioneer, and settled in Houston county, near Crockett, in 18^8. 
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Her greatiincle, Xathaiiiel Wyche Hunter, was appointed from 
Georgia in 1829 to AVest Point, served in the United States army, 
and was in active service as a captain of the second dragoons in the 
United States war with Mexico in 1816. Her father, Nathaniel 
Wyche Hunter, a lawyer hy profession, entered the Confederate 
army at the age of twenty and served through the Civil War of 
1861-65. She has ample precedent for the spirit of the pioneer 
work she is now doing for Woman Suffrage in Texas. 

Born in the country, near Palestine, Texas, she received her 
education in the common schools of Texas, and taught three years 
in the public schools. On account of failing health, she gave 
up the school work, and made use of her musical education by 
teaching piano. She pursued the study of music, first in Chi- 
cago, under Mr. W. S. B. Matthews; later, in Boston, pupil of 
^[r. Carl Faelten, and student of the Faelten Pianoforte School 
and eight years ago studied one year in Berlin, pupil of Madame 
Evlau. 

She has continued to teach in Palestine, and has done pioneer 
work in establishing and mantaining the highest standards in 
music in an unmusical atmosphere. 

She has been identified with club work in Palestine, having 
been a member of the Self Culture Club for ten years, and its 
president when the club undertook the work of founding the 
present public library. 

Her latest activity is the establishment, in conjunction with 
suffrage work, of a free public law course for the women of Pales- 
tine. She has had the co-operation of Judge Tarlton of the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of Texas — the course of 
studv beinff furnished bv the Universitv — and the assistance of 
local lawyers, who give free lectures. 




MRS. ROSE PRNNINflTON WESTBROOK. 

Mrs, Rore Pennikgtox Westbrook was born in W hi tew rights 
Graj-son pounty, Texas, June 22, 1889, and was educated in the 
public sclionls an«l (irayson College of tliat place, graduating from 
Grayeon College ill" the ciass of 1906. She was married Novem- 
ber 7, IflOS, to Senator Hichard Edwin Westbrook, who repre- 
sents the coiintioK of Collin. Hunt and Riiiiis in the Senate, and 
wlio, on March 'U, ISIT, was elected President Pro Tern, of that 
body. 

Mrs, Westbrook is a reader of force and ability, and takes a- 
deep interest in club work, hut is strictly an an ti -suffragist, be- 
Heving that woman can wield a greater influence for the devel- 
opment and good of a nation through principles taught in the 
home, tlian by the exercise of the ballot. She is a real mother, 
and her greatest ambition in life is to make home happy and 
attractive for her husband and two little daughters — Delia Lynn- 
and Rosewynn. ~.„ 




irRS. HELEX :\r. kirby. 

Miss Helex Mahr Sivkarixokx was born in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, January 17, l.S;U, where *Iie lived until about 12 years 
olil. Her pai-eiits moved to Texas in 1833, and settled at what 
ifl now Chappell Hill, where ber father established a school. 
This school was the nucleus of Soule University, afterwards 
called Sonthwes'tern University, wbicb later was moved to George- 
town, its present location. 

Miss Swearingen was married April IS, 1838, to Jared E. 
Kirby, a planter, who then lived in Austin county, in the part 
which afterwai'd became Waller county. Her husband died in 
Ifili-'i. leaving her with two sons, both of wboni she reared and 



tiOH Tkxas \Vomk\*> }\\ll of Fa^ie. 

f'rJufatff^I, aii<! lK>th inoverl with li»*r to Aii.-tin in IhTo. Ihiring^ 
her firet vear'j? re«idenr-C' in Au-tin, Mr?. KiiLv taii<rht with Gen- 
era I and Mr«. Starv a private aea«leniy. and the following year 
Hhe established a kIkxiI for girl.-?, which she suecessfully con- 
ducted for ?ome nine vears, an<l in 1^84 .-he l>ecanie connected with 
the State ['niversitv. She was made First Assistant Dean of 
Women in 1902, and a little later General Sujierintendent of the 
Woman's Building, and at present she is Dean of Women. 

Perhaps no woman in Texas has done more to shaj)e the lives 
of young women in the direction of noble womanhood than Mrs. 
Kirby. During the half century she has Ijeen actively engaged 
in school work, and thousands of young women have been brought 
under her influence. The private school for girls above referred 
to was conducted in her own home, and manv of the student lx>dv 
were members of her household. It speaks volumes for the in- 
telligence and good judgment of the early authorities of the 
State Universitv that thev were able to choose so admirablv one 
whose impress on the young lives of the women brought under 
her care should prove so helpful and wholesome. 

A former male student of the University, speaking of Mrs. 
Kirby in an article on the thirtieth anniversary of her connec- 
tion with the Universitv, savs: 

"From the first day in school, when as freshmen, they wonder 
who the kind old lady in the queer bonnet is, who sits at the desk 
in the room where the girls are. I'ntil they pass from the corridors 
for y^-ars after, as graduate.*, every ^4udent dailv sees the good lady, 
amid a room full of her (^niversity daughters, busily engaged in 
her labor of love. 

''And her smile in the corridors— what fellow is it who does 
not feel that he lias had a most fragrant bouquet pinned upon 
him when that dear lady bestows upon him in passing her smile, 
a smile such as she alone can give: a smile strong and sincere, 
full of love and deference, a smile in which one can read a beau- 
tiful character, and out of which seems to beam that which is 
good and lovely.'' 

Of the two sons born to Mr. and Mrs. Kirby, the elder, Eichard 
Swearingen Kirby, died in early manhood, after their removal to 
Austin. Ho was a most promising young man, and his death left 
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a void in her heart that time can never fill. The other son, H. 
H. Kirby, generally known as Harper, is widely known through- 
out Texas and other States for his indefatigable labors to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance and prohibition. At present he 
is the president of the Texas Anti-Saloon league, giving freely 
of his time and large means to the work. 

Mrs. Kirby is a life-long Methodist, and for more than twenty- 
five years was president of the Woman's Missionary Society. 



''These are her fruits, kindness and gen- 
tleness, 
And gratefully we take them at her 
hands ; 
Patience she has, and pity for distress, 
And love that understands. 

Ah^ ask not hoiv such rich reuxird was 
icon, 
How sharp the harrow in the former 
years. 
Or mellowed in what agony of sun. 
Or xoatered with what tears." 



THE WOMAX WHO UXT3ERSTAXI)S. 



Somewhere clic wails to help you win, 
Your soul in her frail Avhite hands; 
Somewliere the gohls have made for you 
The woman who understands. 

As the tide went out siie found him 

Laslied to a spar of despair, 

The wreck of liis dreams in the air; 

Found him, and loved liim, and gathered 

The soul of him to her heart, 
The soul that had sailed an uncharted sea, 
The soul that had sought to win and be free, 

The soul of which she was a part. 
And there in darkening she cried to the man, 
"Eebuild the lost ship, for you can ! Ay, you can !" 

Helping and loving and guiding, 

Urging when that was best, 

Holdinjr her fear in hidinsr 

Deep in her quiet breast; 

Hers was the courage that called him 

Back to the standard he lost 
When he tossed in the storm of the streets and the strife 
And thought himself through with the game of life, 

And ready to pay the cost ; 
Watching and guarding and whispering still, 
"Win — for vou can, and I know that vou will." 

This is the storv of acres, 

This is the woman's way — 

Wiser than seers and sages. 

Leading us dav bv dav ; 

Facing all things with a courage 

Xothing can daunt or dim; 
Treading life's pathway wherever it leads, 
Brightened with flowers or entangled with weeds 

Tf only she tread it with him ; 
A guardian, comrade, im]ielling spur — 
The men who have conquered were helped by her. 

Somewliere she waits to help you win. 
Your soul in her frail Avhite hands; 
Somewhere the gods have made for you 
The woman who understands. 

— J. Appleton. 
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llliS. HOBERT LEI'] BTIOWXING. 

Witliin tlie wiile Iwrders of tliis, the greatest State of the 
Union, are niauy women, ivho by reason of native ability, and 
the op])ftrtiinity for culture, stanil in tlie vanguard of the hosts 
of profiresp, and among these in the snhjeet of this sketch. 

Her parents, T)r. and Mr=, A, .T. Childress, eanie to Texas in 
the late fid's from Alahama, and weie proniijient in tlie develoji- 
ment of the State, -in the ethical as well as the material sense. 
Of broad culture and striking iiersonnlity, Br. and Mrs. Childress 
drew about them the talented and brillianj circle, whose presence 



ZVi 'J'h^A- WoM} \V Hall <*i Fa.ml. 

'i']j<' h*-l'j/iu'/ Jj;j;j<J w^f- aiwyve <-xT<-ij ']<.-<] f-h^'-^.-rfuiIy to the 'srt'ak. 
aatL t*jn>i;;;ij t/j'-i? jr'-m-r'vu* ^i'i ;f!v<^ij, ujore tljan one wi^^^'w ha? 
\M'*^!i t^iinhU'ii Xo s**HT lj«^r Jittj*:' <-ijj]']ren in <y«iijfort. 

Po^^^'^Mr'j of til*.' hmIhI lu'^ilu t. it i* ijf't *urpri-ing that Mr-. 
Aj)iii*i ^'JiiUin-'-f- |•5rowJJ|JJ^f rhv^u!*] uuijiU-r }jf.r fn^ndt bv lesriou. 
K'i>J<';iti'd ;<t Marv lial'iwiji *^-iijJiiarv aX Staunton, Virginia, she 
waK » i^^fjuilar H><jViy «ojij;in froju h*-r fir*t Ikjw, and t<:»<]av i> 
an ontHJut^fd to th*- Kxial I if*- of h»^r native State, a? well as 
nj;iny otljef>, ha\jnjr an efp<H-iHlly larire number of friends in 
\Vafliin;rton, ;<n<i olh^T ^-a-l^'in cities. 

Mfv, KrownJnjr ba^ for years taken an aetive part in the work 
of the TexaK Federation of Women's (lulis. Iiolding many posi- 
tions* of t^^rvu'o and honor. She is ener^retic in the Associated 
Charitieh of Terrell, her home Viwn. a?id her friends often make 
the claim for her that "she alwavs has time to do good/' 

MrK, Browning has one son, Clifford Browning, who is a ris- 
injr electrical e/igineer, and resides at Colorado City. 

Mr, Ikowning ban lontr been identified with banking and rail- 
road irit^'restH and now holds a prominent position with the Texas 
Midland Railroad, and is in active sympathy with Mrs. Brown- 
in^'*H work for the n[)Iift of society , and the progress of the day. 




MKS. E. R. BRAMLETTE. 

Mrs. IjOUISE Linn BR.iMT.t:TTi;, wife of Superintendent E, E. 
Brauilette of the Texas Sclmol for tlie Blind, is a native of Aus- 
tin, Texas. She is the daugliter of Edward Linn anil Evilyn 
Augusta (n4e Fatten) Linn. Her uncle, Jolin J. Linn, and her 
father were among Ihe earliest settlers of Texas. They did a 
great deal for its develoi>ntent and progress, an<l aided the early 
colonists in their struggle for independence from Mexico. Mrs. 
Bramlette was educated in the puhlie schools of Anstiii, and grad- 
uated with honors at St. Mary's Acatlemy. She taught in the 
puhlic schools of Austin until her marriage in 1884 to Edgar 
Elliott Bram.lette. who was then instructor of ancient languages 
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in the I'niveisity of Texas. In LSSfi she, with her Init^liand, went 
to Germany, where lie was appointed to the consular s<?rvi(e in that 
country. Thev remained five vears in (ilermanv, during which time 
the}' took advantage of every o})portunity for advancement in 
knowledge and culture, and for enjoyment of the hest nuisic and 
art. Shortly after returning to Texas she hecame identified with 
club work as a member of the Women's Wednesday Club of Fort 
Worth; and later as president of the Twentieth Century Club of 
Stephenville ; and as president of the First District of the Texas 
Federation. She was made chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee of the Texas Federation, and in this capacity she founded 
and built up the Federation Loan Fund, which has aided num- 
bers of ofirls to obtain an education in the best universities and 
colleges of Texas. 

Mrs. Bramlette is the mother of Iwo boys and two girls: Adele, 
wife of R. T. Ray, of Austwell, Texas; Hal M. Bramlette, of 
Austin, Texas; Edgar L. Bramlette, of Austwell, and Oriana, 
wife of Rov J. West, of Huntsville, Texas. 



What tee can do for another is the 
lest of powersj what we Van suffer for 
another is the test of love. — Bishop West- 
cott. 



What nobler ambition than to give 
yourself in a way that will inspire 
others to think, to do^ to become! — El- 
bert Hubbard. 




MRS. CHARLES WILLIAM SIMPSON. 

Mbv Cir^itrKs William Simpson was imrn and reared in 
Mtixahadiic Jcxat:, and is the wife of a prominent physician 
thtrp She has been deeply interested in various phases of dnb 
Mirk f)r manv years, mid is now president of the Waxahachie 
Shakoipeare ( hdt, of whicli she was a charter member. This is 
one of the ol !(«t and host known clubs in the State. 

Ml-- Miup on "crved two Tears as chairman of the Libnirv 
Fvten'-ion I)e])artnient of tiie Texas Federation of Women's 
rinbs in the Second Distriit. She was chairman of the Tro- 
p:rani ('ommittee for this district in 1!)1.5, and has been ap- 
)>ointed a member of tliia committee for l!)1fi-n. 
ai5 
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Mrs. Simpson has recently been made State chairman of Parks 
and Playgrounds department of the Texas Federation of AVomen's 
Clubs by Mrs. Fred Fleming. Since her appointment she has 
worked and planned to interest the clubs of the State in estab- 
lishing playgrounds and in securing and preserving city and 
county parks. She is now working with the State chairman of 
Civics upon a plan to interest the children of the State in the 
neighborhood park and vacant lot problem. Believing that the 
future civic beauty and welfare of Texas lies in the hands of the 
children of today, Mrs. Simpson hopes that the public schools of 
the 'State mav be induced to include in their curriculum a 
course in civics, at the same time giving more attention to the 
scientific direction of plav and physical development of the child 
than is now being given. She also hopes and believes tliat, 
through the combined efforts of the women and children of the 
State, Texas mav in a verv few vears lead everv State in the 
[Jnion in her attractive school grounds, yards, parks and play- 
grounds. 



''Strange, we so toil to fashion for our 
unseen ends 
The splendours that the tarnish of this 
world doth mar, — 
Such palaces that crumble to a ruined 

age, 
Such garbled memories upon Fame^s 

fragile page, — 
When all the lasting glory of our life 
depends 
Upon a little Child, a stable, and a 
star.*' 



IF WE ONLY UNDERSTOOD. 



If we knew the cares and trials, 

Knew the efforts all in vain, 
And the bitter disappointment, 

IJndeistood the loss and gain — 
Would the grim eternal roughness 

Seem — I wonder — just the same? 
Should we help where now we hinder 

Should we pity whqre we blame? 

Ah, we judge each other harshly. 

Knowing not life's hidden force — 
Knowing not the fount of action 

Is less turbid at its source : 
Seeing not amid the evil 

All the golden grains of good; 
And we'd love each other better 

If we onlv understood. 

Could we judge all deeds by motives 

That surround each other's lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 

Know what spur the action gives. 
Often we Avould find it better. 

Purer than we judge we should, 

We should love each other better 

If we onlv understood. 

— Rudyard Kiplifig. 
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MItS. \\. n. I'OTTEIi. 

Miis. W. ](. PoTTKii, of Howio, Tt'.\as, tlie siiliject of this sketch, 
is a Texan by birtli, iiiii! is proml of her native State. Her 
maiden np.me wns Fannie Bellows: lier ancestors weve English. 
The Bellows c-anie from Xorinaiiily with William the Conqueror 
and filled the ofliee of Marsluils in his army. Eighteen of their 
names were kniglit bannerets in sueeewion, during the Middle 
Ages, and several yicers of Iheir house appear in the roils of 
Parliament. The fii'st of the faniilv coming to America was 
John Bellows, who cante over from England in the Hopewell of 
London, William Burdock, master, April 1, 1835. On her 
gi^andmother Bellows' side. Mrs. Potter is descended from the 
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old feudal Eiidish family of Lord and Ladv Tabor of the House 
of Tabor. Mrs. Potter's mother Avas of the Dowell family of 
Virginia. In an early day her grandfather, Quartus Morgan 
Bellows, settled in Memphis, Tennessee, where, as a lumber mer- 
chant, he became quite wealthy; her grandmother was one of 
famous beauties of that dav. 

As a pen w^oman Mrs. Potter has achieved marked success. 
Her Avork consists in part of "The History of Montague County," 
now used as a text-l)ook in the county^s public schools; a volume 
of "Short Stories," and a "Legend of Texas Club Women," not 
to mention many instructive and valuable "Papers" on matters 
pertaining to social uplift. 

Mrs. Potter has shown great activity in church work, and in 
1916-17 served as district president of the Texas Federated 
Women's Clubs; has been president of "The Thursday Club" of 
Bowie, her home city, and district president of the Baptist 
Woman^s Mission Workers ; a member of the Woman^s Press 
Association, and one of the vice-presidents of the Woman's Fair 
at Houston, Texas. 

In church and home-circle work, Mrs. Potter exerts a great 
influence. Slie has a deliglitful personality and is a pleasing con- 
versationalist. Her several admirable qualities have won for her 
a host of friends. She is the mother of just one child, Vivian 
Lite Potter, a voun^r ladv of rare attainments. 




MItS. MATiY El.IXOIf K\VIX(^. 

ilAHY Kli.voi; Kwixg was Ijorii at .St. Man's, La.: daughter 
of Captain C. C. Williams and Dora (Cro?s) Williams. She 
graduated with high honor from Svlvyster Larned, and married 
PrcBley Kittredge Ening, a distiiiguislied lawyer and jurist. Two 
daughters were horn of this union, Vesta (Ewing) A'inson and 
(iladys Ewing, the former the mother of two jiromising little 
boys, Kittredge and Presley. Mrs. Ewing lias long lieen identi- 
fied with nil movements in the State within woman's sphei"e 
looking to the advancement of the pnblie interest, notably char- 
itable, benevolent and edncatronal movements, and has filled vari- 
ons positions in that connection; among them, secretary Indies' 
Parish Association, Christ's Episcopal Chnreh ; secretary Boljert 
E. Irf>e Chapter, Daughters of the Confederacy: secretary and 
president Ladie=' Jteading CInb; president Parent-Teachers' 
AsEociation : first vice-president State Congress of Mothers; 
chairman Legislative Committee Harris Comity Suffrage As^o- 
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ciatioii ; president State Sunshine Society ; first vice-president 
State Humane Society; vice-president State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and president United Mothers' Club. She is 
now first vice-president of Harris County Humane Society; 
lionorary president Child's W^elfare League; president Xobis 
Bridge Club for eight years. She refused the nomination for 
the first vice-presidency of the State Suffrage Association at 
its meeting at San Antonio. She was originator of "early clos- 
ing movement/' when stores were kept open until any hour. She 
originated and was the one who secured many of the "twelve 
essentials" to make our public schools perfect. These are known 
as the "Ewing twelve essentials." 

At the last convention of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs she introduced the following resolutions, which were en- 
thusiastically and unanimously adopted : 

First. That the Federation shall endorse and work for ihe 
establishing of the "twelve essentials" in all public schools of 
Texas. 

Second. That the Federation shall lend its efforts to the 
appointment of women as State inspectors of schools. 




MitS. UKNiaKTTA M. IvINC. 

Hits, llKNdiK'iTA M. Krxfi. iiei- Cluiinberlain, was born July 
21, is:i-;, ill Boonvillc, St. Ciiarles coiiiity, Missouri. In ISiti 
she movcil willi lier fiitlwr, Itev. Uriaiii CbamlK'riaiii, to Browns- 
ville, T'.'Xiis, wliorc hf liail the honor of estalilisliiiig the first 
Prephytt'riaii Church on the Kio (jraiule. It was then that 
Henri'jtta M. t'htmilicHaiii met Captain UiclLanl Kiiif,', who wa* 
at that tiiui', in coniiiany with Cniitain Mifflin Ki'iiody, steani- 
bontiiijr on th.- IJio f!inii<lc. 

In tliosc (hiys houses were few am! tin.' Presbyterian ininistfr, 
Mr. Chamber lain, waw ol)litrr.'il to oc(-u))y a lioat as a rtwellinjr 
plaue for himself anr] family. When ('a|)tnin Itiihard Kinp's 
steamboat Coi-rette lamlc.I alongside this boil. Miss Chamberlain, 
the subject of this «ket.-b. stiiniling on the du'k of the old l.oat 
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was sliocked to liear the 3'oung captain say, ^'1 just as soon land 
alongside the bad place as to land by that old boat." Little did 
he 'realize that on the deck of the old wharf-boat stood the girl 
that would later rule his life's destiny. So "they met by chance 
the usual way/^ and in course of time Henrietta M\ Chamberlain 
became the wife of the young and dashing young captain, Richard 
King. 

Her wedding was not like that of today : the young bride-to-be 
.sang in the choir at ])raycr meeting one Wednesday night away 
back in 1854; then step])ing down by the altar she met the young 
captain, Richard King, and her father, the Rev. Hiram Cham- 
berlain, performed the ceremony. 

The ca])tain took his bride to the far-away ranch home which 
he had established and named "Santa Gertrudis," one hundred 
and twenty- fiA'e miles north from the border and about forty 
miles west of Corpus Christi. It was a wonderful wedding trip, 
for although the country was but sparsely settled by Mexicans 
only, still the vast stretch of prairie, and the salul)rious climate, 
even in December days, was most delightful. 

For a young Avoman to establish a home in this out|K)st of (^ 

civilization, and stand by the side of her husband amid the dan- 
gers and privations that beset her young life was indeed trying, 
but proved that her pioneer father had moulded her faith and 
strength of character properly. Side by side this young couple 
made a happy life's journey Avith an affection that never waned, and 
even in the dusk of gathering yeais at eighty-four, in faith, this 
same wife, loved and loving mother, gi'andmother and great- 
grandmother, looks up to Heaven for Grace to finish life's repin- 
insr vears. ever doin<r what her hands and heart find to do to 
alleviate and uplift. 

. Captain Richard King laid the foundation of the great King 
ranch in Southwest Texas, in which work Mrs. King did her full 
part as a worthy helpmeet to her distinguished husband, besides 
attending to lier domestic duties and properly rearing her chil- 
dren. After Captain King's death she had the good sense and 
judgment to employ reliable, competent men to handle the estate, 
which has since increase:! greatly in value and conduced in no 
small degree to the u])building and developing of South Texas. 
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Without this, the railway traversing that portion of the State 
would not have been built at the time it was, and that part of 
our great State would have remained a terra incognita for many 
years longer. Her estate is invested in, and comprises many 
business enterprises, such as real estate, scientific stock raising, 
farming and dairying, merchandising, banking, colonization, etc. 
This business is conducted on strict business lines, and is the 
greatest factor in the upbuilding and development of Southwest 
Texas. 

While Mrs. King is one of the largest taxpayers in the State, 
she has also liberallv contributed to schools, churches and char- 
itable institutions. 

Mrs. King is of a very retiring nature, and shuns social and 
public functions altogether, devoting herself to her domestic 
duties and private and family affairs. She is a model Christian 
woman, bright and intelligent, with plenty of good common sense 
and a large kind heart; she is womanly, gentle and modest in 
manner; just, noble and refined in her every act, and who now 
in her declining years looks back with great satisfaction u{K)n a 
long, useful and successful life, surrounded by loving children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, respected and loved by a 
large number of friends and acquaintances far and near, and 
greatly esteemed by all good citizens. 




MRS. MARTYN ELLIOTT. 



." MRS. FREll SCO'IT. 



There came to Austin in 1H02, a charming little bride and lier 
husbantl — The Elliotts, makers of pictures, ns they are known 

far and wicie. 

Mrs. Elliott was a pliotogi"ap!ier l>efore she met and married 
Mr. Elliott, who also h&d made photography his profession; so 
it was a congeniality of interests as well as love at first sight 
that broil gilt the two together. 

Mrs. Elliott came to Texas from her home in South Carolina 
for her health. She went to Pallas, where old friends had estab- 
lished a studio, and there she met Mr. Martyn Elliott. After 
a year, her health in the meanwhile improving, they were mar- 
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ricd ill Xoveni]>er; 11)02. Thev came imniediatelv to Austin, wlieio 
thev establislied their studio with the firm name of "The Elliotts, 
Makers of Pictures,'' witli ^frs. Elliott a recognized, and not a 
silent partner. 

Mrs. Elliott, whose maiden name was Jane Pelham McCaw, 
belongs to one of the first families o*f South Carolina, the With- 
erspoons, and she is in direct descent from John and Jane 
Withers}X)on, who landed in America in 1734. The family is 
of noble origin and dates ])ack to the Crusades, as shown by the 
coat-of-arms. 

Her mother was Sarah Witherspoon Pelham, daughter of a 
distinguished professor in the University of South Carolina, who 
edited a news])aper, the Phoenix, in (V)lunibia, during the war. 
While Columbia was burning his pa])er was on the press and be- 
ing printed. He aided the South in many material ways. 

Mrs. Elliott's father was William Henrv McCaw, a brilliant 
young newspaper man, who was editor of the Charleston News 
and Courier. He enlisted in the Confederacv near the close of 
the war, graduating later, in 1867, from the South Carolina Uni- 
versity. He died quite young. 

Mrs. Elliott was born in Columbia, South Carolina, but spent 
her childhood in the Piedmont section of the State, at the foot 
of the Blue llidge Mountains, Greenville. Her mother married 
a second time, and Mrs. Elliott learned the photographers' art 
when quite a little girl under her stepfather, William W^heeler. 
So apt did she prove herself, and so much interest and origin- 
ality did she show, that her pictures took a prize at the Charles- 
ton Interstate Cotton Exposition — one of the first expositions 
to recognize women's work. 

Mrs. Elliott is a pioneer in this art, for when she began to 
study photography, few women had even thought of attempting 
this form of work. 

After studying with her stepfather, she longed for better op- 
portunities, and went to Xew York and Washington, D. C, where 
she studied for several years Avith the best photographers. 

The Elliotts' studio is recoijfnized as one of the most artistic 
and up to date in the State. Mr. and Mrs. Martyn Elliott 
work side bv side, and have achieved success. Thev have taken 
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exery international, national. State and interstate prize they have 
gone after. The secret is that they have ne^er ceased to stndv, 
to advance in their art. 

!Mrs. Elliott tafies the interest of a hroad-niinded, wide-awake 
energetic woman in all aifairs of her city, and belongs to several 
chihs. She is a member of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, Daughters of 1812, Daughters of the Confederacy, the 
Texas Fine Arts' Association, the Business and Profession?] 
Woman's Club, the Order of Eastern Star, and with her hus- 
band belongs to the (^ountry Club, and the National and State 
Photographers' Associations, and Woman's Xational Federation 
of Photography. 

Besides being an artist of ability, Mrs. .Elliott is a practical 
business woman — an all-around woman, one would call her, sweet 
and lovelv and true. Just in her business relations, cordial in 
her friendship, happy in her home life, she is, above all, a mother. 
Far above everything, even her art. Mis. Elliott loves and cher- 
ishes her dainty, clever little nine-year-old daughter, the ideal of 
her heart. Sarah Pelham Elliott. 



^'A woman's rank lies in the fullness 
of her womanhood: therein alone she 
is royal. ''^ 



MRS. R. B. COUSIXS. 

Mrs. R. B. Cou.sixs, nee Miss M. Dora Kelly, is the daugl^ter 
of the late Colonel G. A. Kelly, of Longview. Texas. She was 
educated in Martha Washington C^ollege, Abingdon, Virginia, 
where she was graduated in 1882: was married to R. B. Cousins 
in September, 1885 ; is the mother of six children, four of whom 
are now living. She is a mother and wife first, with all the 
characteristics of the best Christian mother, devoted to her hus- 
band and her home. An enthusiastic, sane club worker of the 
best type. She is and has always been a close student of history 
and she contributed a significant part of the Cousins & Kill's 
American History in use in the high schools of Texas and of 
Georgia, and in several other cities in other States. Two words 
mav be carved in the marble that shall mark the end of her 

• * 

journey — Consecra tion. Service, 
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MRS. HRLEY M. STODDARD. 

Miis. Helen M, 8T0DD.\nD, n6e Helen M. (Serreils, wns born 
July 87, 1850. in Shel)o\j;an Township, Wisconsin. 

She was educated in the jinhHe schools, und in Ri}Kni ('nllcf];e 
in her native State, and finally finished her edueation in (ienesee 
Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York. At her graduation, July 
12, IS'?!, she was valediitoTian of a large elags of graduates. 
During her college days at T.inia, Miss Gerrells met a fellow 
student of marked ability and an iutelleet that matched her own. 
Friendship grew into a strong and abiding love, and on April ft, 
1875, Mr. S. D. Stoddard anil He'en M, Gerrells were married. 
Fiom this union two sons were horn. The vnnngest lived only 
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a f^^w niniith>. Iiiit tlu* eMrst. I?t»lK*rt W.. is still livinsr, anil is 
tnu' an«l loyal t»» the t^TuhiiiL'-^ ami prin(-i[»lt*s af his (.tuiseerated 
motlier. 

^frs. St'Mlihinl. with hi-r hu-h.unl an«l >''ii. ninvo»l to Flori<la 
in *fan-h of Im tt»T clinkitir comlitiHiis i>r ^Ir. StoiManl, who had 
rontrrtf-rp<l liirtir trouMi*. l>iit nt*iii!»-r liimati*. tfin it-rest care, nt)r 
lovin^r devotion coiiM stav the jMraor i»t that tlread disease, and 
on l)eeendH*r *^.*>, isTs, he nassed out. 

Tims earlv left a \vi<1ou', wiilioiit ni«*jins. Mrs. Stmldard asr^in 
enteref] the piotVssion of teaihinir, at tirst in the common schools 
of Wisconsin, then called to the cluiir of Mathematiis in Xehraska 
(on fe rente Sominarv. York. Xehia-ka. 

Mrs. Stodilanl's i)a rents havinir moved to Texas, she naturally 
followed, l>einir the onlv thiiiirhter. Here she continued teaching, 
and out on those Western ])lai ns established a Sunday school and 
a literary societv, her puj)ils cominir for many miles around on 
horseback. 

After a few years she accepted a |K)sition in Comanche Col- 
lege, and later in Foit Worth t^niversity, where she taught six 
years, and which position she resiirned to take up the work of 
tlie presidency of the Texas Woman's Christian Temperance 
T^nion in ^lay, 1H91. The State was in a discouraged condition 
following the defeat of the amendment campaign of 1887, and 
very little work was evident anvwhere, there being onlv three 
hundred and thirtv-two pnid members in the W. C. T. U. at 
that time. She at once took tlie field, traveling from town to 
town and city to city, speaking and organizing wherever possi- 
ble. The ceaseless travel into new fields often caused weariness 
and hardship, but uj>bonie bv faith, no halts were made. 

In the winter of ISD.l, "Mrs. Stoddard spent three months in 
the Capital City — Austin — working for and securing the passage 
of the Scientific I'emperancc Instruction Law, which still stands 
upon the statute books of the State. Much petitioning had been 
done in previous years, but the culmination was reached and final 
passage came at that time. 

Mrs. Stoddard was so singularly successful in legislative work 
that she s]x*nt the winters in Austin during legislative years. In 
1895, through her efforts, the ^^\ge of Protection" was raised to 
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fifteen years, not yet Avliat it must be, yet a perfect law so far 
as it goes. The Anti-Tobacco Law, enacted in 1899, was largely 
the result of Mrs. Stoddard's efforts. 

Mrs. Stoddard, through a remarkable incident, saw how neces- 
sary it was for the young women to be trained in practical pro- 
fe-ision to meet the exigencies of life, and for years worked with 
voice and pen for the establishment of the College of Industrial 
Arts of Texas, and was rewarded when it was established bv the 
legislature in 1901. Many lawmakers assisted in the passage of 
the bill, but the one who labored most faithfully was Judge V. 
W. Grubbs of Hunt countv. The bill establishino- this institu- 
tion provided for a commission of thirteen persons, one from each 
Congressional District, to locate it. Governor J. D. Sayers ap- 
pointed Mrs. Stoddard upon this Commission, and she served, 
traveling with the twelve gentlemen nearly three thousand miles. 

In Januarv. 1907, Mrs. Stoddard was broken down in health, 
and knowing that the W. C. T. U. would never give her np as 
president, she resigned, sold her property at Indian Gap and 
moved to California, buying land at Lemon Grove, near San 
Diego. Here for several vears she has had a valuable fruit 
orchard, which is managed by her son. 

Some years ago. Woman Suffrage was carried in California, 
and Mrs. Stoddard became a voter. Soon after this, she was, 
with five other women, on a jury, of which Mrs. Stoddard was 
made "foreman.'^ She said, the men had their cravats tied, hair 
combed, and there was not the faintest scent of tobacco anv- 
where, and that the house was so clean and flowers were on the 
table. 

Mrs. Stoddard is a woman of faith, a speaker of force, an 
organizer of abilitv. a leader the women love to follow. She will 
live in the hearts and lives and deeds of the people long after 
her gentle spirit has gone from us. 



THE SISTER OF THE QUEEX. 



A Queen and ])eHsant met and smiled 

T^pon the open road; 
Beside t!]e queen tlie royal (Miild 

In her splendid trappings glowed, 
While on her breast the ])ea.sant bore 

Her babe, ill-clad, unshod. 
The Queen rode in her coach and four — 

Afoot the jieasant trod. 



But mother love and kindred souls 

Iy)oked from the eves of each. 
E'en thouir!i such far-:liverc:ing skoals 

l^heir s])irits sought to reacli. 
"Who was it/' asked the little son 
Of roval blood aud luien, 
That passed us and you smiled upon Y' 
"AFv sister I'' 8aid the Queen. 

— EUen Bentleij Artlinr. 
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MRS. JOHX W. EAKEK. 

Miis, John W. Baker (neo Louise Briiwn) was Iwrn at Xavn- 
sota, Texas; received !icr education at Baylor (then AVaco Uni- 
versity), where slio frraduated with higliest honors in 1874. 

In ]S7o she was iiiarrieil to Joliii \Y. Bitker, of Waco, Texas, 
where tlicy iiave since resided. 

Mrs. Baker is a prominent clnb woman, and lias been nctive 
in all civic and tliaritalilo movenienti^, having been president of 
Te-va-; State Floral Society, president Y. II. C. A. Anxiliary for 
a nnndter of years, and liad t!ie distinction of placinj; the records 
wlicn the corner^foiiG of the bnildinj; was laid.' 
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In 1912 slie was appointed <i:eneral cliairman of Woman's De- 
partment, Texas State Cotton Palace Association. 

She has always heen active in all movements for the upbuild- 
ing of the city and connniinity in which she lives. 

Tier children are !Mrs. E. I). McCra, Houston: Mrs. Lloyd P. 
Tuttle and Miss Louise Brown Baker, of Waco. 
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MRS. S. B. COWEfX. 

Mrs. S. B. Cowell is a Sfion of tlie old Aiimricau stock, the 
]jioneeTB, whose strongest \c\eah were religious and iiolitical lib- 
erty; men and women with a surplus of mental jiower and phys- 
ical energy. 

On her paternal sidf she de?cen(ls from tiie scrn|)iilonsly lion- 
est, and intensely religious Dutch stock, eliaiacterized as "Penn- 
sylvania Diitdij" who bought their land and i]nl)il>ed their ideas 
of religion from William Penn. 

One of these aneestors, known as "Our Hero," was a iieii;hbor 
and intimate friend of "MatI Anthony AVayne"; and in ejiitc of 
the restriction of his relijrion, lie rendered valuable service to 
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Wayne in Indian wars. Another joined the C^ontinental troops 
and rose from second lieutenant to captain. Tradition tells that 
he was with Washinprton when he crossed the Delaware. Mrs. 
Co well has a coat-of-arms and records of this line of descent. 

On her maternal side she descends from English, Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch and French, and has in her possession coats-of-arms aad 
ceitified records which prove her descended from the great Char- 
lemagne, whose line intermarried with English and German 
royalty. 

Mrs, (^owell's great-gran<lfather, Keese Hill, fitted out a regi- 
ment at his own ex])ense, and marched with it as colonel in the 
war of 1812. After the war he served the State of Pennsylvania 
as senator; was also a candidate for governor, hut was defeated. 

Thomas Hughes l?o^el)errv, grand fatlier of Mrs. Cowell, served 
many years as Commissioner in Pennsylvania : Avas captain of the 
Washinsrtoii (irevs, held amoiior the reserves duriui? the Mexican 
War. He came to Missouri in 1844, enteiod the (^ivil War as 
captain, Init resigned on account of age and ill health. He served 
as judge a numher of terms, from 18()4 to 1872, when Clark 
county was passing through her tiTing years of early develop- 
ment and recovering from the effects of the war. Insistence of 
the right to individual opinion and readiness to risk life in its 
suppoit, sent the men of her race into hoth armies when the Civil 
War hroke out. 

Her father, Dr. Ahram Stauffer Tinsnian, came to Clark 
county, Missouri, when a child. He was a pioneer physician in 
that county. Mrs. Cowell herself is a memher of the Clark 
County (^hapter, Daughters of the American devolution. 

The suhject of this sketch is in every respect a fitting repre- 
sentative of the distinguished race to which she belongs; edu- 
cated, cultured and refined, she holds a high place in the social 
life of the community of which she is a memlxjr. Gentle and 
courteous to great and humble alike, she is heloved by all with 
whom she comes in contact ; in fact, she is in every way "a per- 
fect woman nobly planned.^' 

Mrs. Cowell came to Whitesboro, Texas, fourteen years ago, 
where she still resides. Tier husband, Hon. S. B. Cowell, is a 
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])romineiit banker, and represented tlie Fourth Senatorial District 
in the State Senate during the sessions of tlie Thirtv-tliird and 
Thirtv-^oiirth legislatures, whicli she attended with her. husband, 
and durins: tljese sessions made many friends throughout the 
State. 



The value of a hook lies, not in what 
it tells you, hut in what it makes you 
think, — Alice Huhhard. 



^^Hmiles arc filtered flashes of the 
souVs sunlight J 



ti 



^^You cannot forget what you cannot 



forgive. 



» 




MUS. THOMAS TKMI'LEMAX VANDEHHOEVEK. 

Mhs. VAXDEiiHOicvKN". m''C Miss Eva Italia Siiook, is another 
splemlid tyjio of Soutlicm woinantiood. Born in tlie little village 
of Pleasant, Texas, fihe enjoyed tlio days of lia]i]>y childhootT 
under The cure of lovinj; parents. Bi)th of her parents were 
pioneers, and huve tasted the- jileasures and hardships of the life 
of early settlers. Her father, John Ttichard Shook, was a tal- 
ented lawyer, calling Ohio his native State. Her mother, Caro- 
line Dial, came from Lonisiana. 

Afiss Shook attended the San Antonio public schools, where- 
she leceived the education necessary as a preparation for en- 
trance into other schools. She pursued her studies in St. Mar\*'s 
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Episco|)al School and afterwards entered the Athenaeum, Colum- 
bus, Tennessee, a seat of learins^ of first Tank. 

A highly accomplislied woman, Mrs. Vanderhoeven is closely 
associated with the higl) ideal movements, taking much interest 
in club work, and has devoted much of her time to social service. 
She was a member of early clubs of San Antonio, such as His- 
tory and Reading Clubs. She, too, is an ardent suffragist, and 
held the position of second vice-president of the Equal Franchise 
Society. She has been a mem])er of the Carnegie Library board 
for the last six years. She has traveled much and thus gathered 
a large experience that is now assisting her considerably in her 
public service work. 

Mrs. Vanderhoeven is a loyal member of St. Mark^s Episcopal 
Church. 



'•'Jjei me cry hope, though I myself de- 
spair! 
f>oul, if for thee the deep abysses yawn, 
Hold thou thif torch above the darkness 
there, 
That souls far off may hail it as the 

dawn J 
Hince, though the light may cheat their 
craving eyes. 
For one dear hour 'twill make their path- 
way fair; 
And, ere it sink, for them the Sun 
may rise. 
Let my cry Hope, though I myself de- 



spair 



f" 



''Watch well the building of thy dream! 
However hopeless it may seem. 
The time will come ivhen it shall be 

A prison or a home for thee.'' 




MAYMK LOIS FOX. 

A press notice at tlte ii;re of live is a somewhat unusual liap- 
petiing, but Mayme I/)is Fox, of Austin, Texas, is the proud 
possessor of sueli a notice, and it has a clioice jilaoe in the scrap- 
book of her career. It speaks of her talents, presence and re- 
markable babv voice. 

While yet a child at lionie, little Miss Fox stiidierl voice, piano 
and harmony with Austin's able teachers, Edmund Ludwig, Louise 
Pfaeflin and Guest Collins, later appearing on many .programs 
in ballads and songs. While in her teens, Miss Fox, through her 
own efforts, attended the Chicago Musical College, from which 
she graduated in l!t06. under Florenz Ziegfcld, H. Devries and 
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]iTiclolph Ganz. Eetnriiing to her home in Texas, she appeared 
ill concert throughout the State. She opened a studio in Dallas, 
Texas, reaching there one season, also appearing as soloist in 
churches. 

Ahout this time it was her ambition to become a renowned 
German Lieder singer, so she left for Europe with this aim in 
view. After two years of hard study under the great masters, 
she returned with a com])lete repeitoire of (lerman Lieder. She 
then located in Xew York City, where lier real gifts were discov- 
ered by Xew York's smart set. Following the advice of her in* 
teiested clientele, Miss Fox specialized in Folklore of all nations, 
in costume, particularly the Swiss Mountain and Alpine songs. 
She is known as the only American girl yodler. 

Having had a negro mammy from early childhood, Miss Fox's 
hobby is research of Xegro Folklore and traditions; in these she 
is inimitable. The following is a short sketch on negro music 
from Miss Fox's little book, "Carnation Petals," a private edition : 

Fiom early childhood the weird cadence, the bt^autv and pathos 
of the music of the negro slave has always thrilled me. To pro- 
mote and preserve this unique phase of art, of a fxjople once in 
bondage is my great desire. The public does not grasp the im- 
portance of saving this traditional music from oblivion. What a 
pity it would be to lose forever such a treasure of sounds, each 
one of which bears a story in its own peculiar intonation. 

There is no other race whose music is more delicately shaded 
in expression, or shoAvs more accurately the state of mind of the 
singer, than that of the old-time slave. Every note contains some 
plaintive element that has more the intonation of a sigh than a 
laugh. 

Every tone is that of a prayer, supplication or sorrow. Even 
their hallelujahs have the ring of distress. It is almost impossi- 
ble to find words that can describe this music, and few singers 
can correctly imitate it. 

The modern "Coon song" is no more akin to real negro music 
than their lyrics are to the poetry of the Psalms. 

Tn 1916, Miss Fox returned to her Lone Star State, giving 
entire programs in the larger cities. The original, unique and 
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aitistir MavFiH' Iioi> Fox is not rnilv >lio\vn bv her work on the 
platform, l>ut al>o m her .*tu«lio, — the most unusual studio liome 
in tin/ heart of \'\<r Xew York City, overlook in cr Matlison Square 
Park, \uth an outlook on famoii« buildings: for instance. Metro- 
politan Tower, Madison Square Garden, Flat iron Buildin«r, and 
tlie famous Dr. l*arkliurst Cburch. 

Her ?ij»lendid class of littlp <rirl< and boys, followinir in her 
foofhteps, are part of earh day's interesting^ work — in winter — 
taking only ehildren who are unusually talented and preparing 
them for careers. 

Mi«is Fox's sur-eess is marked and, while havin^j her studio and 
center for all work in Xew York Citv, she is always loyal 1o her 
Lone Star State — her home. 



Frar not that thy life shall come to 
an nid, hut rather fear that it shall 
ncif r hare a bnjinninif. — C'ardixal Xew- 

MAN. 



nV are undfr hands for the moderate 
usf: of every faculfx/, and he icho mis- 
uses any of (lod^s yifts may not hope to 
go unscathed. — El»kkt HrmjARi). 
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MRS. FLOREXCK V: FLOORE, 

Among tile inanv voiiien in Texas wlio arc tievoting their time 
and energy towards tlie betterment of envimmneiital conditions 
wliieli influence onv every-tlay existence, tlicre is one who is not 
only a leader in civil improvements but a pioneer as well, and 
to Mrs. Florence C Flnoi'c, ot Cleburne, Texag, belongs the honor 
of fostering this great and growing movement. 

Radical changes in human progress have tiieir inception in the 
minds of dreamers: the successful ciiluiinatinn rests in the hand.? 
of practical workers. Filled with the enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion of yontli, cond>iiicd with the judgment and perception of 
maturity, Mr>'. Floorc occupies a unique position in the civic 
activities of Texas. 
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• Born in Alabanui, educaterl in A'irginia, and reared lo woman- 
hood in Texas, she is indeed a true daiio^liter of the South. 

Hlie resided in Terrell, Texas, witli her parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Childress, until her marria^'e, afterward removing to Cle- 
burne, where she lias l)een actively identified with ohib, church 
and social work ever since. 

Jt is tlie consequences affecting posterity that link a person's 
name to the past, and it is the deep interest Mrs. Floore has 
always taken in the welfare of the comincj generation, and in 
the lives of the boys and girls wdio are the men and women of 
tomorrow, that will alwavs endear her memory to those with whom 
she has come into contact.' 

To have been an influence for good in the moulding of plastic 
youth is a pleasure sufficient unto itself, but to live to see the 
achievements of these endeavors is the reward that has merited 
her efforts. 

Having charge of a Boys' Current Events Club for three years 
and a Girls' Club for two years has given her a deep insight into 
the real incentives that build for advancement during the form- 
ative iKjriod in the lives of the young. She was influential in 
hicating and developing the library, and has been patron and 
sponsor for every intellectual and progressive movement pertain- 
in": to the city's welfare. 

She holds charter membership in the Texas Town and City 
l^lanning Association and in the Texas Federation of Women's 
(Mubs. As chairman of the Civics Department of the latter or- 
ganization, she has placed Texas in the enviable position of be- 
inff foremost in civic advancement anions: all the States of the 
Union. 

Effiiciency has been her slogan, and this was manifested by her 
bringing to Texa^^ the only expert civic w^orker and organizer in 
the country who lectured and worked throusfhout the State for 
over four months. 

That recognition of her work is not confined to Texas is ap- 
parent from the comments voiced in the American City of Xew 
York and by the praise bestowed upon Texas civics by the Ameri- 
can Civic Association of AYashington, D. C. 

The beautification of cities has been stimulated bv a State- 
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wide contest conducted by the Texas Federation of Women's 
Clubs under the auspices and direction of the Civic Department. 
As chairman of this brancli, she was instrumental in securing 
two of the three valuable prizes offered and in procuring and 
distributing over nine thousand packets of flower seed to be used 
by the school children. 

Not the welfare of the few, but the welfare of the many; not 
ephemeral changes that affect the people of today or the present 
generation only, but alterations that have permanency and sta- 
bilitv and that will send their echoes into the future is the aim 
of this woman's w^ork. To place the growing child in an environ- 
ment that is conducive to his best development and by inculcat- 
ing within the expanding mind a desire for what is beautiful, 
clean, sane and wholesome, so that he may enter into life's al- 
lotted work with brain and body unhampered, is Florence C. 
Floore's ambition. 



No woman has a right to die until 
she has done something for womankind. 
— Elbert Hi bbard. 



Motherhood is the most important of 
all the professions, requiring more 
knowledge than any other department in 
human affairs. — .Alice Hubbard. 




ZONA MAIE GRISVVOLD. 



Zona Mate Grtswold's niiisical career was laimcbed at the 
age of eight years, when slie began the study of piano. She con- 
tinued in that branch until tlie age of seventeen years, when she 
went to Boston to enter the Isew England Conservatory of Music 
to specialize in voice, having iiad a love for singing from earliest 
childhood. Her studies at the conservatory covered a period of 
two years and comprised voice training with Clarence B. Shirley, 
piano, solfeggio^ French, Italian, harmony, dramatic expression, 
and histors^ of music. 

The following year found her in Berlin, Germany, studying 
voice with H. W. Kaiser, noted opera singer; eurythmics in the 
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Berlin branch ot tlio famous Dalcroze Scliool, and perfecting her- 
self in the language an«.l stu<lving the traditions of the country. 

The same season found her again in America, whitlier slie was 
called to be one of the Texas State Sacngerfest soloists, May, 
1914. 

July 29th of this same vear, she was again sailing from Gal- 
veston for an extended tour of interesting European places, hut, 
as were many others, her plans weie thwarted when their ship 
\vas halted at Havana on account of the beginning of tlie "Great 
Struggle," whicli has struck such a blow to our civilization. 
New York then became her goal. During the season of 1915-16, 
she was a inember of tlie Metropolitan Opera forces; but desir- 
ing to enter what to her is a more artistic field of endeavor — 
concert — her time has been dcAoted in the pa-st year to that end, 
under the Messrs. Hall and Saenger's able direction. 

Her first public appearance on any stage being at the age of 
three years, when leading a fairies' dance at the Fort Worth 
Opera House. 

She wai! a member of the Woodrow School of Expression, just 
previou.^.to going to Boston, at the close of which season a gold 
medal was awarded her in a contest in which pupils of eight 
years' training competed. 

Durinc: her second vear in Boston, Mr. Lee W. Chadwick 
accorded her the honor of .oinging the solo parts of D'Indy's 
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Mary Magdalene/' at the annual conservatory chorus concert. 




KAWIE AI}.MSTIt()N'0. 

Miss Faxnik Ail.MSTFiONU was horn iieiir Coliimldis, fia., Otto- 
ber ». }fii'i, litit left tlicio witli her jmi-eiits wlioii slie was about 
four VL-ar* old to ;ia to Louisiiana. twflve miles from Farniers- 
ville, wbere she spdit lipr cliililliorni jiml eaily womanhood. Iltr 
father dic-d in 1S57. and lier niotlior in l.Sfi.3. She was educated 
in Mendcn Feni.ile Cnlle.iri'. loooivinj; her diploma in 1861. In 
1881, she went Xortli to study sliortliand, and after finishing her 
foiirsc she tanght for two years. Before returning South she 
completed a cnursp in tlie Phautaiiqna literary and scientific 
rirt-Ip, reccivins her diploma in 1SSJ. In the same year she vume 
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to Texas and took up licr residence in Denton. Since tlien she 
has lived in many of the towns of the State. Fort Worth has 
been her headquarters for the last fourteen years. 

With hair of snowy white ; blue eyes that fairly dance with 
enthusiasm, and with a face perpetually w^reathed in smiles — * 
fcuch a one is Miss Fannie Armstrong, prominent among the club 
women and charity w^orkers of Texas for the past thirty-tw^o 
years. 

Her whole life has been devoted to the uplifting of her sex, 
and to the betternient of mankind in general. Her face is not 
only familiar on convention floors and in legislative halls, but in 
the sick room, homes of the destitute, orphan asylums, and rescue 
homes for girls. A deep sympathy, a spirit of Christian charity, 
a desire to help those in distress and to uplift humanity in gen- 
eral has characterized her whole life. 

Temperance work has been the predominating feature of Miss 
Armstrongs life, for it was bv this means that she realized that 
she couhl serve humanity best. She became a member of the 
Woman's Christian Temjierance Union in lier early womanh(X)d 
in the State of Louisiana. She w^as State secretary of that or- 
ganization in that State when she came to Texas in 1884. Tm- 
mediatelv after (*ominir to Texas she l)ecame affiliated wdth the 
temperance work which had just been organized in this State. 
Denton was one of the first towns in Texas in which she lived. 
She had been there only a short time when she was asked to 
take the editorship .of the State temperance ])a])er, the W. C. T. 
V. Bulletin Board. For several years she edited this |>aper. She 
gave up this work to accept the private secretaiyship of Mrs. 
Helen M. Stcxldard, who at that time was president of the State 
organization. With Mrs. Stoddard, she toured practically every 
town in the State, laying the foundation for one of the biggest 
women's organizations the State has ever known. In this ^vork 
they came in contact with tlie schools and churches and the homes 
of the State, and saw tlie need of a school for giving girls prac- 
tical training in the things that make them better house-wives. 
From the ideas of these two great broad-minded women, the 
Texas Industrial Collcfrc for (Jirls was born. 

Miss Armstroncr's work has been In- no means confined to 
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temperance work alone, but in addition to that she is a maga- 
zine and neu'S})aj)er correspondent with wide reputation. Her 
first literary j>roduction was a book, ''^Ciiildren of the Bible," of 
Avhich about six e(lition« have been published. She has written 
for more than a hundred of the best newspa|>ers and magazines 
in the country. Her wide experience, deep human sympathy and 
broad conception of life, luive made her Avntings rich and full of 
human interest. From the lectures of Mrs. Stoddard, Miss Arm- 
strong compiled a lxx)k, ^^The Xoon TJest," the first edition of 
which was published in 11)09. 

Miss Armstrong is a member of the Texas Woman's Pftss 
Association ; American Woman's League ; Loyal Temperance 
Union; the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and numer- 
ous local clubs. She was appointed by Mrs. Colquitt as chair- 
man of the local organization of the Texas Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, and had charge of the distribution of the Red Cross 
Christmas seals in Fort Worth. 

Miss Armstrong, while a little old in years, is still a girl in 
ways. She is good-natured and jolly, and is a charming con- 
versationalist. She understands exactly the fine art of telling a 
funnV story, and has an unlimited assortment to draw from. 



Every year I live J am more eonvinced 
that the waste of life lies in the love 
we have not given, the poicers we have 
not used, the selfish prudence that unll 
risk nothing, and ichich, shirhing pain, 
misses happiness as well. No one ever 
yet was the poorer in the long run for 
having once in a lifetime '^let out all 
the length of all the reinsJ' — Mary 

ClIOLMOXDELEY. 




MliS, JOHN L. LOVEJOY. 

Mrs. Joiix Tj. Lovejoy. of J[i-Kiniiey. Texas, is one of the 
women of Texas ivlio aiv <loing things woitli while. As presi- 
(Icot of the Collin roniily Foileration of Women's Clubs, she 
manifested great nltilitv in planning tlie work to he undertaken 
by Po large a body of women. When one ftops to fonsider the 
ininieiise field open to riglitiv directed efforts of cluh women, one 
realize*', as nevei- liefore. that it is the day of woman's opportun- 
ity, and wmnon have s^tretehcd foith their hands to every jjood 
work, for the world is liev (Vorkshop. 

Mrp. Tjovejoy posses'jw a spirit that is in harmony with, and 
entlnisiastio in, the work of rural development. In the course 
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of her work as county president of the Confederation, she in 
company with her co-workers visited the rural schools and or- 
ganized the patrons into "Motheis' Clubs/' and by personal visits 
they studied the conditions of each community. The seed sown 
in this work is destined to vield a rich liarvest — a harvest of im- 
proved, economic, social, and industrial conditions. 

Mrs. Ix)vejoy was born in Monroe, Wis:osin, and came to 
Texas with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Francis En>erson, when 
five years old, settling at McKinney, Collin county, where slie 
has since resided. She was married to Mr. J. L. Lovejoy, and 
from this union one chihl was born, wlio is now ^[rs. C. G. 
Comegys, of Gainesville. Mrs. Lovejoy's life has always been de- 
voted to benevolent activities. She has been actively engaged in 
club work for many years, and is past president of the Owl Club, 
the first club organized in Collin county ; she is Past Matron, 
Past Xoble Grand, I. O. O. F., and a worker in the First Pres- 
bvterian (Imrch. She has been active in Better Babies' move- 
ment in Texas, on which sul)ject she has written several articles. 
She wavS honored with the State chairmanship of Home Eco- 
nomics, a most useful branch of tlie work of the Federation. In 
April, 101.5, she was elected first vice-president of the Second Dis- 
trict, and was a|)i)ointed State chairman of Printing and Badges. 
On Xovendjer 1, inifl, she was made president of the Collin 
County Federation of Women's Clubs. In this latter position 
she has been veiy successful in orgijftizing clul^s throughout the 
county. She organized twenty-five Junior Civics Leagues ; eleven 
Mothers' Clu])S in rural districts; ^\e girls' Canning Clubs; i\\ti 
Corn Clubs, and tlie work has just begun. Mrs. Lovejoy is a 
loyal Texan, and prides herself in the fact that she is a booster 
for Collin county, one of the richest and most productive in the 
State. She is much interested in civics, and has met with much 
success in interesting the people of Collin county in a general 
uplift movement. 




MHS. F. E. DA\IRL. 

It is not iiiiusujil in these days, wlipii women are proving tlieir 
iibility to take u-ork with men in the professions, to find Biicce?s- 
fiil women Jawyers and physieians!, but tlieie is only one woman 
in this oonntry, and probably in the worhl, who is both editing 
and nmnagin}! a medical jonmol owned exclusively by her. There 
is one other owned bv a woman ivlio looks, after the business 
affairs, bnt it remains for Mrs. Josephine Daniel, of Austin. 
Te.xas, to be the sole owner, editor, publisher and business man- 
a^rer of a journal of national circulation devoted to the interests 
of the medical profession. This journal is the Texas ^fedirM 
Journal. 

"Oh, no! I did not take up this work from choice, hut from 
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nw'fj.-sity," saifl Mrs. Daniel, with ]>e.oiiiin£r nioilesty, when askefl 
alxint her work. "When niv Ini^baml, Dr. F. E. Daniel, died a 
Jittle more than two years ago, he left nie with but little else 
than the Texan Medical Jonrnah to which, on account of ill 
health, he had not given much attention for the last four years. 
I had to make a living, and I had l)ecome someirhat acquainted 
with the work through as«^istance given my husband, so I decided 
to take up the great liig task, despite the fact that most men 
think a woman can't assist men in their duties. Journalism is 
educational, you know, and naturally physicians were inclined to 
think that a woman who was not a graduate in mediciiie couldn't 
help them along piofessional educational lines. I have suc- 
ceeded iKjyond my exjiectations, not liecause I know anything 
ranch about medicine, but ])ecause I know smart men when I 
eee them or tead of them, and have been able to secure co-oper- 
ation of the best of them. 

"My plans," ^frs. Daniel continued, "are simple — I study to 
find the subjects in which the physicians are interestd and then,. 
from my large acquaintance, T get tliose who know about the 
special subjects and know how to write what they know, to con- 
tribute articles. I just keep up with the times professionally 
and know when to gai the material the physicians want. I also 
keep up a constant campaign for subscriptions and advertising, 
and have been rewarded by seeing the business doubled in two 
yeaiB — more than that, I am determined to double it again in 
another vear, and I will." 

" *Do T like it?'" "Well, yes. It was hard, almost over- 
whelming at first, and it still means constant work, but I have 
grown io like the work — it keeps one's nerves tingling to feel 
that one is really doing something worth while, something to 
help, something that is appreciated by those who think and do 
big things and good deeds for the benefit of humanity." 

Mrs. Daniel does not think that she has accomplished or is- 
doing anything out of the ordinary, for she sees no reason why 
any woman should not succeed in any work that a man can do. 
She says there is nothing to her life that is worth knowing; she 
is merely taking up life's duties as they fall to her and doing" 
with her might what her hands find to do, with a grateful lieart^ 
that she is busy and accomplishing something that is useful. 




WALDTXE TAUCH. 

WAi.DfN'K Taith w»* born in Rclinlonlinrg, Texas, of Genunii 
paionfs, and from !icr vciv earliosf infancy slie plaj-ed with day 
and nioldod it into fanrifiil shapes. She carved figureR from 
dialfc to tile delight of !ier teacheis and schoolmates. Later 
when her ijarcnt". reeoj^niziii<r the budding talent of tlie ehihl. 
moved to Rjady. where better edueationaJ faeilities were to be 
found, *hn soon became popular for her unusual ai-complishmont. 

When a fair was held there i^he was asked to exhibit a pound 
of butter, and the i;irl carved the figure of a woman churning 
hutter. That created a sensation. 

So delighted were the women of Biady, the Tuesday Club of 
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that town decided to take the vouiio- girl under charge as its 
protege. The 'Auh women iiist ihoiiglit of sending her to a 
Texas college, ])iJt after delil)eration tliev decided they wanted 
to give lier the ])est opportunity ])ossihle, fo they sent her to 
PompcH) Coppini, tlien of 8a.n Antonio. She made rapid 
progress under this master and lier ine^tiuctor became hopeful of 
big tilings for lier. However, he did not fill her mind with pre- 
mature i)raise lint showefl in a much more substantial way his 
hojies for his 3'oung pupil. 

"Come and lie my own ])rotege/' was the word he sent her 
the next year, and for four vears she worked under him as his 
protege. 

*'It is only very recently,*' said Mi-^s '^Faucli, *'that Mr. Cop- 
pini has given me any praie-e, and that was in a recent letter 
when he wrote he felt ])erfect confidence that he could put me 
on bier work and feel no fears of mv not doins: it.'^ 

Miss l^iucli has sold a number of her models in San Antonio 
and other parts of the State. Among her most pretentious work 
is the splendid foundation on Commerce Street given the city by 
the t^ (171 Antonio Expre-'is. 

Miss Tauch's studio on Commerce Street is filled with her 
models, many of most original and artistic conception. Mr. Le- 
Blanc, the French artist who was here recently, visited Miss 
Tanch^s studio and with French enthusiasm said: "AVhy, girl, 
vou are wastiiii^r vour time here; vou ought to be in Paris!" 

The statuette of the Boy Scont which Miss Tauch sent to the 
the Boy Scouts of America has been much admired, so much so^ 
in fact, that the artist had a number of copies made and they 
were sold for Christmas gifts. 

Miss Tauch is one of the leading spirits •in the Art Guild, 
which was recently organized for the purpose of bringing the 
artists together for mutual help and inspiration. 

'^You know, bv the wav,'' savs Miss Tauch, "so manv think 
the sculptor still carves liis statues in marble or granite by his own 
handiwork. But this is a thing of the past. The sculptor now 
models his work and casts it. If to be made into bronze, the 
cast is sent to a foundry, or to a stone cutter, if granite or 
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marble is waDted. The stone cutter has modern machinery which 
will produce in stone a perfect likeness of the clay original. 

"The modeling is the joy of the sculptor's profession, the work 
which gives creative form to the subject. A figure is started by 
the building of the armature, which represents the bones of the 
body. We must be careful with this or a bone might protrude 
where the Great Artist never intended one to be, and much work 
and energy may be wasted trying to remedy the defect. The 
modeling of the figure takes place on this bone structure, where 
little by little the clay is molded into almost life-like being. 
When a clav model is finished and ready, it is cast in Plaster of 
Paris. This is a long process, and can only be understood when 
it is seen.^^ 

Mr. Coppini believes that Miss Tauch should have the interest 
and encouragement of all Texas. She is the daughter of Texas, 
and will reflect credit upon the entire State. If she receives 
recognition and commissions in Texas, Mr. Coppini believes that 
the recognition from the wider world will come as a natural con- 
sequence. 




MRS. GEO. R POWELL. 

Mrs. Powell was born in Cass county, Texas, near Dainger- 
fieUl, to which place she moved in childhood. Her parents, Mr, 
and Mrs. Kenneth Tliigpen, belongefl to a large and prominent 
family, pioneers of East, Texas. Francis Emily, known to her 
friends as Fannie, attended the pnhlic and private schools of 
Dsingerfield, and later attended Central College, a Methodist 
school nnder the control of the Yorth Te.xas Annual Conference, 
located at Sulphur Springs. Early in her young womanhood, she 
became a teacher in the Sunday school, and has had a wide and 
wholesome influence over the young life of both boys and girls. 
Of an exceptionally amiable disposition, she had a host of friends 
even in ehildliood. Since her marriage to Dr. Geo. F, Powell 
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she has lived in Terrell, Texas, and, while a worth}^ wife, a 
patient and practical mother, she has found time to take part in 
the social, religious and intellectual life of that cultured little 
city. She is a member of the Pioneer, one of the leading ckibs 
of Terrell. 
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MRS. M. E. HENDERSON. 

JTrs. M. E. Hendbrson was bom in Tallahassee, Florida, in 
18.!>1. Her father came to Texas when she was two years of age, 
and located in -Tssper county, where she was reared on a planta- 
tion. On February 6, 1868, she was married to D. J. Hender- 
son, a son of John Henderson, of South Georgia, who was a de- 
scendant of one of three brothers who came to America and set- 
tled on what is known as Scotland's Neck in North Carolina. 
Sirs. Henderson's husband served tlie full four years in the Con- 
federate army, most of which time he was a scout under General 
Hood. Mrs. Henderson's mother was Epsey Miller, a descendant 
of Peter Miller, who fought in the American Revolution. 

The best part of Mrs. Henderson's life has lieen spent in mak- 
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ing an ideal Christian home for her husband and children — five 
sons and six daughters, of which all but two are married. Her 
husband died when her youngest child was just nine months old. 
With her faith anchored in God's promises; her pride in her 
children, and true to^ her duties, she is living the life of the con- 
secrated Christian and devoted mother. Love is the ruling pas- 
sion of her heart, and all who know her, have learned to love hei". 



// we go home from the Lyceum 
hushed, treading on air, we have heard 
Oratory, even if tee cannot recall a sin- 
gle sentence; and if we read a poem 
that brings the unhidden tears and 
makes the room seem a sacred chancel, 
we have read Literature. The Master 
has imparted to our spirits a tithe of 
his own sublimity of soul, — Elbert Hub- 
bard. 




MRS. 0. L. Mcknight. 

Mrs. O. L. McK.nibut, of Center, Texas, a daughter of east 
Texas, president Fourth District, Texas Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 1908 and 1900 administration; vice-president of Texas 
Federation of Women's Clubs; chairman Club Extension Com- 
mittee, T<?xa8 Federation of Women's Clut)s, 1913 and 1914; siih- 
ehairman of Social and Industrial Department, General Federa- 
tion of Women's Chihs, past four years; President of Texas Con- 
ference, Women's Missionarj' Societies, 1919-1916. 




MRS. DILUK HARRIS. 

In the death of Mrs. Dihie Harris one of the very few sur- 
vivors of the period of the Texas revohition of I835-3G, and the 
still smaller number of those who were in Texas previous to that 
time, has passed to her last long sleep. Mrs. Harris was in the 
ninetietli year of her age. With her father's family she landed 
on the Texas coast in the spring of 1833. Her father, Dr. Pleas- 
ant W. Rose, was a physician of St. Louis, where his daughter, 
DiluG, was born on February 28, 1825. When he determined to 
emigrate with his family, consisting of wife, son and two daugh- 
ters, they sailed from New Orleans, La., on a schooner com- 
manded by Captain Denmore. .Although James Spillman was 
their pilot, they did not escape shipwreck, which was the fate oi 
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many Texas immigrants. They ran aground on Cloppers' Point, 
later known as Morgan^s Point, but were finally brought safely 
to Harrisburg, where the citizens gave them a cordial welcome. 
After a few months thev moved to Stafford's Point, and were liv- 
ing there when the revolution broke out and the "Runaway 
Scrape" occurred. Soon after the city of Houston was laid out, 
Dr. Rose moved hi» family to a new home on Bray's Bayou, near 
enough for his children to attend school, and avail themselves of 
other advantages offered by the growing town. At this home, on 
February 20, 1839, the marriage of Dilue Rose with Ira k, Har- 
ris took place. The bride was still a child, being in her four- 
teenth year. The wedding was attended by the leading citizens 
of the town and neighborhood. Among the guests were num- 
bered General Thomas Rusk, Dr. Ashbel Smith and others of 
distinguished rank in the government of Texas. 

Ira A. Harris improved a place near Houston where he and 
his wife lived until 1845, when they moved to Columbus. They 
were the parents of nine children, all of whom lived to be grown, 
married and became useful citizens. Their elder sons gave their 
services in the army of the Confederacy. In 1869, Mrs. Harris 
became a widow, the death of her husband occurring in Colum- 
bus. Up to May 4, 1903, there was no other break in the family 
circle; the death of the eldest son, Tom P. Harris, occurred at 
Luling, Texas. For a number of years Mrs. Harris made her 
home with her children and grandchildren. Her last years were 
spent with her daughter, Mrs, Geo. S. Zeigler, of Eagle Lake, 
where she died April 3, 1914. The remains were shipped to 
Columbus, where interment was made. Surviving her were 
four sons and two daughters — Messrs. I. A. Harris, of Altaic, 
Guy and Joe Harris, of Houston, and Lee Harris, of California; 
Mrs. Geo. S. Zeigler, of Eagle Lake, who died November 1, 1916; 
and Mrs. Christian Hahn, of El Campo. 

Her fund of historical reminiscences was varied by incidents 
of personal and often humorous nature, and her manner of nar- 
ration was attractive and entertaining. Her written contributions 
in diary and reminiscent form, published a few years ago in the 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, are a valu- 
able respository to which students of Texas history frequently 
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resort for information and entertainment. No other account of 
the ^^Runaway Scrape^' is so full of comprehensive detail, which 
was drawn largely from a diary kept by her father, supplemented 
by her own vivid recollection. 

The circumstances of her life, in a new country, developed 
remarkable powers of observation and reflection, which gave to 
her childhood a mature judgment which properly belongs to riper 
years. She often said she scarcely remembered the time when 
she did not regard herself as fully gi'own and willing to share 
responsibility, yet in spite of her having assumed the duties of 
womanhood when a mere child in years she always showed marked 
ability in the discharge of every duty. While the exacting duties 
of motherhood absorbed her time during the early part of her 
married life, she has always taken a keen interest in political 
events, and her love of reading always kept her in touch with 
the spirit of the time. Her hearing having become seriously im- 
paired many years ago, she was in latter years deprived of many 
pleasures of social intercourse, but her active mind and busy 
hands afforded her entertainment and occupation independent of 
other sources. Her days were helpful to those about her, and her 
eighty-one years spent in Texas bore a fruitage of love and ven- 
eration from its people, who recognized the value of a life so 
modestly and so worthily spent. 
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THE TWO PRAYERS. 



A youth stood with uplifted arms and faced the rising sun, 
"0 God/' he prayed, with earnest eyes, "ere my short day be done, 
God of power, grant me power! God of strength, grant me 

strength 
To forge my way to fame, to claim a conqueror's crown at length, 
Till when death's shadow creeps a-near, my name may show on high 
Peerless amid earth's mightiest — then could I gayly die !" 

A man, still strong, but tanned by care, by tempering sorrow tried. 

Knelt, ere he slept, in humbleness, a spirit purified. 

"Grant, God of Love," he murmured low, "grant me the power 

to love. 
The power to lighten tired hearts, the power cold hearts to move, 
The sense compassionate, and ere my working soul takes flight. 
Let me forget myself, to wake sun-startled by thy light." 

— Harpei'^s Weekly. 



CONYERSATIOX. 



When we know that goal awaits each one of us a little farther on, 

When we know how an ever-increasing company of friends is 
gathered there. 

Why do we not speak of it in our daily conversation. 

Why do we not familiarize our minds with thoughts of worlds 
unseen ? 

There are many beautiful things to be learned of that country. 

There are sacred books of great travelers, whose souls have cried 
"Hail!" across the border; 

There are truths which have been learned in visions and by reve- 
lations. 

All the revelations were not given to St. John alone. 

All the wise men of the world did not die two thousand years ago. 

Why do we not talk more of these eternal truths, 

Instead of wasting all our words on the evanescent, the ever-chang-' 
ing, the trivial, and the unimportant? 

There is but one important theme, and that is Life Immortal. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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